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TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 


+ RAILWAY. 
NOTICE TO BONDHOLDERS. 


‘In conformity with the terms on which the First Mortgage 
Bonds of the Pennsylvania Section of this Railroad were 
issued to the public, the THIRD ANNUAL DRAWING of 
4 per cent. of the gross amount of these Bonds will taxe place 
at the office of Messrs. E. F. Satterthwaite & Co.,38 Throgmorton 
Street, in the presence of Mr. Grain, Public Notary, on 
THURSDAY, January 18, 1866, at One o'clock procisely. 


The authorised issue is as under—viz. :— 


2,000 Bonds of 1,000 dols. each...... 2,000,000 dols. 
600 Bonds of 500 dols. each...... 300,000 ,, 
2,000 Bonds of 100 dols. each...... 200,000 ,, 
2,500,000 dols. 


Four per cent. of each denomination will be drawn on the 
xbove day, and the Bonds so drawn that have been issued in 
Gondon will be paid off at the rate of 225. for every 1,000 dols. 
Bond, 1127. 10s. for every 500 dols. Bond, and 227. 10s. for every 
100 dols. Bond, on presentation at the Company’s Office, 5 
Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster, on and 
after 2nd April next, in addition to the coupon due on that 
day, after which all interest will cease. 


On payment, the drawn bonds will be cancelled in the presence 
of a Public Notary. 


Offices, 5 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 





TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY.—New York Division, First Mortgage Bonds; 
Hhewes ga Division, Second Mortgage Bonds ; Ohio Division, 
‘ Mo Bonds.—Interest pore 1st January, at the 
Consolidated k (Limited).—The Coupons from the above 
Bonds will be d on MONDAY, the Ist JANUARY, at the 
rate of 4s. to the dollar, and must be left two clear days at the 
Office of the Cumpeny, 5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, 8.W., previously, for examination. If sent 
by Post, a Cheque for the amount i be remitted. 


5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
December 16, 1865. 





E UNIVERSITIES UNION CLUB.— 

Owing to the impossibility, without long delay, of obtaining 
entrance to the old-established Clubs, there being hundreds of 
unsuccessful applicants who cannot meet with accommodation, 
a number of gentlemen have associated themselves to form a 
new a on . oe a ae = hone ay | so 
Cam! u which they purpose to designa 
UNIVERSITIES UNION CLUB. 


Its Members to consist of Noblemen and Gentlemen who are 
or have been Members of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, Durham, Dublin, Edinburgh, St. Andrews, Glasgow, 
or Aberdeen. 


It is to be situate in Pall Mall, or its immediate vicinity, and | 


include in its ments a Strangers’ Dining Room, and a 
limited number of Bed Rooms. . 


No Entrance-fee will be charged to the first One Hundred 
Members. 

After One Hundred Members have been elected, there will be 
an Entrance-fee of Fifteen Guineas. 

Subscription, Five Guineas per annum. 


R. J. KINGSTON INNES, Secretary, 


Tem Offices: East Temple Chambers, 
porary Whitefriars Street, TC. 





e 
; 


INTER EXHIBITION, under the 


\ Supérintendence of Mr. WALLIS, removed from the 
French a the Society of British Artists’ Gallery, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, is NOW OPEN from Nine until Five 
o'clock Daily. Admission, One Shilling. 





HROMO-LITHOGRA PHS.—A large 


variety of all the new Chromo-Lithogra varying in ce 
from 5s, to three guineas each. pas, “4 


T. M‘LEAN, 7 Haymarket, next the Theatre. 





IVERPOOL INSTITUTE.—Wanted a 


4 GENTLEMAN competent to fill the Office of SECRE- 
TARY of this Institution. Salary £200 per annum. Further 
information may be had of the bey , to whom Candidates 
are to send in their applications, with @pies of Testimonials, on 


or before the 30th instant. 
ASTRUP CARISS, Secretary. 
December 6, 1865. 





IVERPOOL INSTITUTE HIGH and 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS.—The Directors desire to re- 
ceive Applications for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the above 
Schools. A minimum § of £500 per annum will be 
guaranteed. All requisite information may be obtained by 
applying by letter to the und ed, to whom Candidates are 
requested to send in their applications, with copies of their 
Testimonials, on or before January 16, 1866. 


ASTRUP CARISS, Secretary. 
Liverpool, December 11, 1865, 





NIVERSITY: HALL, 14, BROWNS- 
WOOD PARK, STOKE NEWINGTON, N.—Principal, 
the REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B. ; assisted by expe- 
rienced Masters in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Modern 
or Eastern Languages. Gentlemen receive a thorough Educa- 
tion in all Branches, and the most careful special attention is 
[wens to the Preparation of Candidates for University and Civil 
rvice Examinations, and the Preli Arts Examinations 
for Law and Medical Students.—For all ic apply to 
the Rev. W. Kirkus, 14 Brownswood Park, Stoke ealiaten, 
London, N.—A limited number of Boarders can be received. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Ty 4 * . 
R. W. 8S. LEAN, M.A., receives at his 
Residence, 56 TORRINGTON SQUARE, a few COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS desiring a Home, whom he assists in their 
College Class-work, or in preparing for University Examinations. 





A CLERGYMAN, M.A. CAMBRIDGE, 
experienced and successful in Tuition, and residing near 
Richmond Park, receives PUPILS to hn vt for the Univer- 
sities, the various Competitive Examinations, &c.—Address, 
M.A., Messrs. Witits & Soruzram, Booksellers, 136 Strand, W C. 





OPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW—FULL 


PRICE will be GIVEN for the FIRST NUMBER. Clean 
y~ ale Cut or Uncut.—ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Picca- 
y. 





\ HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Specimen 
Boos or Tyres, and information for Authors, sent on applica- 
tion, by Ricuarp Barrett, 13 Mark Lane, London. 





TO EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, &c. 


LECTRUTYPES OF SUPERIOR WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS. 


The Publishers of the Art Journal ey announce 
that they have in hand a and ed Stock of Wood 
Engravi which have ap’ in that Journal andin other 
illustra works issued by them; and that they are now 
progeres to supply Electrotypes, of the best quality, from any 
of these Blocks, at the rate of 9d. per square inch (with a few 
exceptions). e Electrot. will be delivered ready for print- 
ing, and guaranteed to work equally as well as the original Wood 
py They comprise several complete Series, in addi- 
tion to a large miscellaneous collection, amounting in all to 


ABOUT TWENTY THOUSAND. 


Copies of the whole may be seen at any time, at VIRTUE & 
CO.'S, 294 oF ea aman 5 or further information will be 
furnished by Post to inquirers. 





*.* A very extensive Stock of Engraved STEEL PLATES, 
in good condition, are also available for printing from, on very 
moderate Terms. 





Sale by Auction. 


BONES OF THE EXTINCT DODO FROM MAURITIUS. 


R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce 
that he has been favoured with ons to offer for 
SALE by AUCTION at his Great Room, 38 King Street, Covent 
Garden, early in JANUARY NEXT, a most Valuable, Exten- 
sive, and Highly-Interesting SERIES of BONES of the Ex- 
tinct Bird the “ DODO,” which have been recently discovered, 
in very fine preservation, and have only just arrived in this 
country. They will be divided into several Sets, each Set form- 


ing a Lot. 
Catalogues are preparing, and the day of Sale given in next 
Advertisement. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


1 Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London, 
Established 1803. 


Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000. 


Insurances due at Christmas should be renewed within Fif- 
toun Days Fs ee (last day, 9th January), or the same will 
me Vo! 


All Policies are now chargeable at the Reduced Rate of 
Duty—viz., 1s. 6d. per Cent. 


ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 








[He NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


(Limitep), 
1 & 2 CHATHAM PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, E.c. 
General Menager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Policies absolutely indisputable and indefeasible. 
Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balance 
within one month after proof of death. 
Tante A, witn Parorits. 
Annual Premiums for sar aot on a Single Life, payable 
at dea’ 





Ase Premium. Age Premium. |Age| Premium. [ase Premium. 





0 |40; 3 7 


‘ 





lk ee a £s. a. £8. a. £8. d, 
»| 84 0} $4 lal $4 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Every description of Property insured against loss by fire. 
No Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies. 
Acrents Waxtep. Apply to Chief Ctfice. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Every description of Bank ing Business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Vi 


and also by Aone with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 











ONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 
TEREST, without the ex of Life Assurance or Pre- 
liminary fees.—'The REAL and PERSONAL ADVANCECOM- 
PANY {Limited) ADVANCES LOANS from £10 to £1,000, re- 
ror rd - deeds foe Ps gee 1 = ersi mh pane oan 

e oO , leases, &c. ; absolute reversions, 0 
of woods, or dock warrants. Persons desirous of buying a house 
to live in can have the whole amount advanced for a term of 


ears. Bills discounted. Forms ee Tt Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. . J. HARVEY, Secretary. 


HRISTMAS AMUSEMENT.—A Bottle 
of PLATEAU’S GLYCERINE SOAP SOLUTION, price 

ls. 6d. The same, with A tus and full instructions, 4s. 
Can only be had pure of W. LADD, 11 Beak Street, Regent 
Street, W. 








LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 


A SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 
: me net ete | ag aye = of —, 
Wannew pr ta Ree, Esq, President of the oval Astronomical 
Society, &c., &e. 

SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
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(00D NEWS FOR FRENCH WINE 


DRINKERS. 


To the Editor of “ The Reader.” 

Sir,—Your frequent and pouatantnivetaty ofa A ral 
use and pure heer glove leads us to allow 
veto a few thi 1s cubhect, paueeiving as we 


- Ee hy Be = adopt will have an impor- 


not the prices, but upon the consump- 
fot intuepes WINES in this country. 


ys 
great, rarer pee and the th reg rm Ry 
sumer is far to the extent ety of the pro so 
numerous, that by the time the Wine reaches the cellars of the 
consumer it becomes not onl Sieaiow dear, but as it has been 


“arare 
the commamption of ~, Oe Wines, and to 
within reaso e limits the prices of other growths suited 
to market, we oaee just concluded a centract with one of 
) ———— at the commencement of 1864, as 
sole purchasers for ten years of of the uce of the vine- 
et Pree m quantity of of 12,000 dozen ofthe first 
ul Margaux, of tation ; this contract will 
= =. ‘naa whole pert 0 of our rie lends? interest in this: — 


th the vintage. of 1863, of which there is 
and which we 


now to at fing at the eee about 1,900 dozen, an 
to offer to the. public at’ the unprecedentedly a 
oo peel —- duty and all charges to this 
a, 3 EB cnet a bottled at the 


be branded 
Serta PRIS ‘SCOMTE A AGU. , premier 
(eth BBA ala 
while it us a fair t as merchants, we are anxious to 
show the public that the finest Wines may by judicious 
geome Be retailed ot Ber lower prices than for many years 


have been eortomary Wines to be really pet in this country, must not 
SSS cege ed reasonable in price, and we venture 
grace aan ae 
esame advan- 
ig Wine ‘in “wood—that the 
‘in this country te in San 
course roe Preach ee acs be m. 
ois eecorece trees a will be.—We 
rt H. RJ WILLIAMS & CO. 
Crosby Hall, 32 eaten Within, London, E.C., 





warns PALE SHERRY at 36s. per 


Bott a 
en, Sees” 5 Semen ae Coden, powbte 


SAMPLES SENT FREE OF CHARGE. 


CHARLES WARD & SON 


(Established upwards of a Century), 
1 CHAPEL STREET WEST, MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


otal ™ —LEA & PERRINS 
RCESTERSHIRE. 





SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs . 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


ls prepared solely by Lea & Perntns. 
The Public - cautioned against worthless 
mitati ‘she see Lea & Perains’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 





BREA REAKFAST BEVERAGE.—Homceo- 
og ag eg gt 
thts country thare were $0 bec! of Cocoa 
either attractive to the taste 


eqonited in or so unskilfally 
ei os obtain little notice of London, 


Spmonstats was 
attention to this and at succeeded, with the 
assistance of elaborate machinery, in the first to produce 





‘NOTICE.—DUTY OFF TEA.— 
Aut Ps in Reduced Sixpence per Pound. Strong to 


cout Rich, Rare a ae tee te Be 
., Tea Merchants, 8 William Street, City, 
Lenin Ee A Price ‘ nt Market Prices’ 
PHILLIPS & CO. send Carriage Free, by their own 
within eigh miles,: ‘send Teas, Coffees, and 
—_— sintion unmeiees Geek Maton 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
celebrated ‘UNIFED SERVICE MOAT TABLETS, 4a and 


6d. each, manufactured by 
J.C, & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
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WILLCOX AND GIBBS! 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, ng, Felling, ge Pag gy ee 


Quilting, Braiding, and 
mestic Work; cannot be 3 ea out o prier, and is learned in an 
hour ; in short, it is the Cheapest and 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 


lllustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 





135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 

p bie al begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
itutions, and the public generally, that, bi . enn vel app lication 
of his unrivalled machinery for —ars stee has in- 
troduced a new series of his mor nw a which, for 
excellence of temper, quality Ser newer rs he ig all, chea Saly 

e 


ness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and d 
‘aoe on. 
pen dears the im of his name as a guarantee of 


cutie Nor ore put : o n boxes containing one gross each, 


with label outside, and fac-simile of his signature. 


ae be uest of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
qrodased: his -waranted’ eabeot- eat public pens, which 


are especially saapted to thas use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and medium, = broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of variling taught in schools, 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale Dealers be supplied at. the Works, Graham Street, 


can 
——— at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
ree; Lo London. 





ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


STATIONERS an@ PAPER MAKERS’ AGENTS, 
192. FLEET STREET, Corner of Chancery Lane, E.C. 
The Public Supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders ex eeding 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER—3s., 4s., and 5s. 6d, per ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE —2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP—4s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP—6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—3s. 9d. and 6s. 6d, per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS.—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
SERMON PAPER—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 

CR eee Saas Ven eeee—e. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s, 6d. per 


cunar BUFFditto for CIRCULARS—2s. 6d. and 3s. per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ditto—ls. per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine Paper, 40 pages—2s. per dozen. 
Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Seales, Photographic 

Boxes, to) phic 
Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 





G, the SEAGIC GIANT.—A new 
Guation —This Bone Sguns; which created such an 
venanthon 0 at the Court of the Emperor of China, 
ee a eee te eee Sent free, with 
~ eee for 14 Stamps.—H. G. CLAR & ©CO., 252 





GALANTY SHOWMAN.—How to 
Cobbler, the Broken Bridge, Buly Buteow Siutaer Gcoss tn 
Punch ;’ 150 Free for 12 Sampo tC. 
CLARKE & CO., 252 





MAGIC DONKEYS. — Roars of 
h their ex- 


Laughter.—These pA ven animals go throug 


traordinary evolutions daily from 10 till6. The 
pair sent. post free for 1¢ Stamps —i . CLARKE & CO., 





OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY = 
SONS can only be consulted in London at their 
30 Berners Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 
Charing Cross way Station). 


ETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 
DENTISTS, 


30 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 
Charing Cross peavey Station). Their 


painless Teeth are unequalled for economy, durabilit 
comfort, and all purposes of articulation and inastiont.on’ 


Operations of every kind be unnecessary, the most nervous 
be without fear of pain or inconvenience. 


ent can 
msultation free. from 5s. Sets, from 5 to 25 Guineas, 
warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success of their 


system, vide “* Lancet.” 


sanders 1s ‘Whiteriargnte, oral; 10 Ne 10 Norfolk Sti 
on ; orfo’ 
Parade, Leeds ; te, Hell; 10, Norfolk Stroct, 


“OBSERVE.” 
Established 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name. 





Published by JOHN CLEMENTS, Little Pulteney Street, price 
7d., a New Work on the Teeth. 


PURE DENTISTRY, and WHAT it 
DOES FOR US. By \A, Esxe.t, Grosvenor Strect, W. 
“ We feel certain all who make themselves eeeity cll 
the contents of the book our instrumentalit 
assuredly none can read it mention to cate, Hake’ 
ba =F nefit.”— The Sun, Aug. 25. . 
Sold by SIMPKIN & MARSHA and may be bad of.all 
y Ane — y 


698 
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ON Isr JANUARY, PRICE 1s, 94. 
PART XXXVI. 


THE READER, 


FOR DECEMBER. 


Also, VOL. VI. or ‘ THE READER’ 


(From JULY to end of DECEMBER, 1865), 
Price lls. bound. 


CASES FOR BINDING VOL. VI. 
2s, each, 





Published every FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at .Two.o’Clock, 
Price Fourrence; Srampep, Frverence. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£30 
Four Lines or under ..... 000+ s00+ olin cousaepate cqans o 0 3 
For every additional Lime ............cceceeeccceeeees 00 
For Advertisements, not of a Literary Character, 

Four Lines, or umder .......sesececeeesseesee s20e 1 O23!) O 
For every additional Line ...........sesescevecerveece 00 
BOOTIE 6.0.0:05 00scldn Uhlig bine caeceseccenscennccccveses 3 3 © 
BP TORS (8 CORRUIGID, 40000000 ome sce cunsneccss coments - 9 0 & 


Across Two Columns one-third an. 


DisPLavep ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED AQOORDING TO THE 
Space occuriep. 


Advertisements received till Five o'clock on Thursday Evening. 





*" The Annual Subscription for Stamped 
Copies by Post is £1 1s. 8d. 





ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 
MR. J. ROTIISCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Arts, 
ones receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 





ERMANY. —Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS 


ara Beata Nm ea ea nt for Leipsig and 


will send their names to Review’ 
orwanded to linn Sor eustooureta- his Weokin Conan” Pencat 





PRUSSIA.— — MEssrs. ASHER & Co., 


pate soute a for Tus Reaper,’ will ve the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 





NORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs: ONOKEN, 
receive ” Bonet intended for even ae Tun Reaper, 
for the Editor. 


IA: RR AB. — — Messrs. GANTZ 
Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names of 

8 
o> eg: p= of Tue Reapsr, Annual Subseription, 


ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 


fitt No Molder, or 
ra s "iE ora font! Hara, ‘Snuleas  Uneeber Gnas 
SELF-rrrrine, Clean, _ Economical, Burning to the 
a Sold recy where by Grocers and Oilmen ; Wholesale and 
for Export at the Works, 


J. C. & J. FIELD'S, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


am, red me Ons Unrrep Service pn Tas. and 
ATENT Pararrine Canp as MAJESTY’. 
a—- LES, as supplied to HER : 











STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
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GLENFIELD PATENT ‘STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &c. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


OBSERVE—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY ean only be consulted 
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IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES, 
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TO BOOK SOCIETIES AND. LIBRARIES. 





Now ready, in 2 Vols., crown 8vo, price 16s:, 


DOCTOR 


THE STORY OF A LIFE WITH 


K E M P: 


A BLEMISH. 





** Mark if his birth make any difference.” — Dryden. 





London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Paternoster Row. 





On January Ist, 1866, price 6d., the First Number of 
THE PULPIT ANALYST. 


A Monthly Magazine designed for Preachers, Students, and | 
Teachers. 


Edited by Josern Parker, D.D. | 
Contents :— | 
I, NOTES UPON DIVINE REVELATION AS RELATED 
TO HUMAN CONSCIOUSNESS AND EXPERIENCE. | 
By the Eprror. 
IJ. OUR DUTY TO THE ERRING. By Enocn Mettor, M.A. | 
lll. A HOMILETIC ANALYSIS OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT—MATTHEW. 
1V. NOTES ON HABAKKUK. By Professor A. Newrn. 
V. ANINTERLINEARTRANSLATION OF THE GOSPEL 
OF JOHN. Part I. By Professor T. D. Haut, M.A. 
Vl. THE CRITIC. F. W. Rozerrson, 


THE 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. LXXKYV\, price 6s., for JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 


I, RICHARD COBDEN. 

Il- EPIDEMICS. 

Ill. MISS BERRY—HER FRIENDS AND HER TIMES. 
IV. SINAIL. 

V. LORD PALMERSTON. 

VI. RELIGION IN LONDON. 
VII. INDUCTIVE THEOLOGY. 

VIIl. THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
IX. EPILOGUE ON BOOKS, 





London : JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Paternoster Row. 





GIFT-BOOKS FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 





Elegantly bound, and with numerous Illustrations, price 5s., 


BENAIAH: a Tale of the Captivity. 


Square 16mo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. Illustrated. 


~~ fb 


m 9 


OLD. MERRY’S ANNUAL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


By Mrs. Wess, Author of ** Naomi,” &c. 


COBBIN’S CHILD’S COMMENTATOR ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. New 


Edition, with Twelve Coloured and numerous other Illustrations. Elegantly bound, 7s. 6d. gilt edges. 


THE BUTTERFLY’S GOSPEL, and other Stories. 


By Freprika Bremer. 


Translated by Marcarer Howrrr. With Engravings. In square 16mo, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 


ct 


8vo, 6s. cloth. 


Edition. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


2 MM 


THE JUNIOR CLERK: a Tale of City Life. 


CHILDHOOD IN INDIA; or, English Children in the East.. A Narrative for the 
Young, founded on Fact. By the Wire or an Orricer. With Engravings. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 


TOSSED ON THE WAVES: a Story of Young Life. By Epwin Hopper. In crown 


By Epwin Hopper. Second 


BUSY HANDS AND PATIENT HEARTS ; or, The Blind Boy of Dresden and his 
Friends: a Story from Germany. Toned paper, 3s, 6d. cloth elegant, with a Frontispiece. 


MARY AND HER MOTHER: Scriptural Stories for Children. 


Fifth Edition. 


18mo, with Engravings and a Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


10. DRAPER’S BIBLE STORY-BOOK. 


13th Edition, with Engravings; 2s. 6d. 








E LONDON REVIEW CHURCH 
COMMISSION. 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN IRELAND. 


The Report of this Commission, commencing on Saturday, 
January 6, 1866, will t to the Public and the gene 
a complete and faithf id picture of the Irish Church, of the 

h which it enters into competition 


various = bodies 
and the of their mutual relations upon the peace and 
prosperity of the country. 


The Commission will bring to bear upon the discussion the 
light of Fa and will inquire—What was the design of the 

ounders of that Church? ng gen ot mig expected to 
answer? Has it failed to avcomp ts mission? and if so, to 
what causes should its failure be ascribed? what reforms 
or modifications can its defects be removed, or the impediments 
in its way be overcome? Should the Episcopal Denomination 
in Lreland be and be left, in common with other 
Ch to support its tions on the voluntary F arg 
ciple ? ligious equality being the aim of modern State 
policy, this.object be attained by the withdrawal of all 
religious endowments, or by the extension and equalization of 
the system of State ? Or should the Irish Establish- 
ment, in its present be: maintained at all hazards, either 
for the sake of the particular form of Christianity it embodies, 
or for the sake of the political system of which it is said to form 
“an essential part ? 


THE LONDON REVIEW. 


Paice 4p. ; Sraurep, 5p.; Axnvat Staserrerion, £1 1s. 
P.O. Orders to be made payable to I. Seaman. 





Office: 11 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





ONDON REVIEW.—With the LONDON 
4 REVIEW of Sevanday, December 30, and Saturday 
Jan 6, 1866; will be published (Gratis) Two Special and 


high! Interest SUPPLEMENTS, revie the PROGRESS 
of L ERATURE, CE, ART, and RELIGION, in this 
Country and Ab 1865 ; ped 


the Year . : 
6d. Annual Subseri t free, including these Special 
Supplements, £1 1s. pom oe 


Office: 11 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





DROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
' GRAEFENBERG VI NEW BARNET, HERTS, 


close rope othe a the direotion of Mr. Mxr- 
House, We) 


to 
New admitted by the Médical Profession to be one 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 





All the best Books of the New Season are in Circulation at 
Mudie'’s Seleet Library. 


First Class Subscription—One Guinea per Annum. 
Commencing at any Date. 
Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limrrep, 
New Oxford Street. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307 REGENT STREET, W. 


Next Door ro trax Rorat Potyrecuyic Iystircrion. 








ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LITERATURE, 


Added immediately on publication, in ~ numbers, suited to 
y the peeliible demen 


Subscription, from One Guinea. 





Catalogues and Terms on me teryeee ; as also the New List of 
Screwvs Cortes, at greatly reduced prices. 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS 
and OTLEY’S, 307 Regent Street 





CHOICE GIFT BOOKS. 


ILLUMINATED AND’ ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


A CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





DAY & SON (Limited), 6 Gate Street, London, W.C. 





GUTOP'S: REGISTER. 
Price 3s. 6d., 

GUTOH’S LITERARY & SCIENTIFIC 
REGISTER AND) ALLMAN ACK 
FOR 1366) 
rine mate portable compendium can scarcely be imagined. — 
f W. STEVENS, 421 Strand. 
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Vol. III., now ready, price 16s., free by post. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, 


JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 





OF LONDON. 
Proceedings of the Anthropo- Observations on the Skeleto 
logical Society of Paris. ofa Hottentot. By Jeffries 
Biichner’s Force and Matter. Ww -D. 
The Science of History. Brain 
Races of the Old World. Prehistoric 


ofthe | ThePsychonomy ofthe Hand. 
ent and Modern Celt 


Daniel peg ea ins » Miseellanea: ica. 
Miscellanea Anthropologica. JOURNAL OF THE ROPO- 
The Science of Religions. Leowan Socrery: Carter 
rs of the Human a we ; oe Anthro- 

ogy @ 
Zimmermann’s l'Homme. Burson. Notes on 
Mythologic Tales of South Matters connected with the 
nanny My of the Esqui- Dahomans. Pritchard on 
maux in G Viti and its I ts 
On the Thin Substance in Barnard Davison the Nean- 


Man. By TT. Collyn Simon, 
Primeval Antiquities. 


— oclety of Paria, nei “ t 
polo ety o is. and. y on Kent's 
Farewell Dinner to Captain Hole; vRbete on Pre- 
Burton. historic Hut Circles. ( With 
Correspondence. a Plate.) Bird on 
Anthropological News. near Ch ham. Preceed- 
Enioenphg aad SneatioTule- ings at = General Anni- 
sophy. versary eeting,  Presi- 
Diefenbach’s Introduction to dent’s Address. Election 
Ethn A the His- 
tory jon. Wo in India, und 
Bunsen on Biblical Ethno- and on’ in 
ph Kinnropo Laggn of ine Negra Bee 
Man and the er cock on a Skull exhumed 
On the Prospects of Anthro- at Pa Mackenzie 
| Science at the on Fetish Worship in 
Association of 1865. Shortt on the “ 
Miscellanea Anthropologica. Wearers” of India. Vam- 
Race in. History. béry on the Dervishes and 
On the Early History of Man- of Central Asia. 
kind. E tion of two Peruvian 
Rationalism. 


Prehistoric Annals of Scot- 
land. 


Bodichon on Humanity. 
On Ancient British Sculp- wood 








tured Rocks. among Savages. Burnard 
Medizeval Travelling in South Owen on Missionary 
America. cesses. The Bishopor 
Text-books on Anthropology. on Efforts of Missionaries. 
yi Seemann on Western Ks- 
kimo Land. 


Proceedings of the Paris 
hs sen 0 Society. 
Astron Traditions. 


TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 





LIBRARY OF OLD AUTHORS. 





Now ready, a Second Edition, Revised, 3 Vola., feep. 8vo, cloth, 
158., or large paper, post 8vo, cloth, £i 2s, 6d., 


The History of King Arthur and 
Sir'Peomas Metoms: Ket tite, rane ane rtaed, 


Sir Tuomas Mauory, Knut. 
with Introduction and Notes, by Taomas Wnriewt, M/A., 
F.S.A., Member of the Institute of France, &c. 


J. RUSSELL SMITH, 96 Soho Square; London. 





Price 1s., 


What Food to Eat. By W. W. 
Irecanp, M.D., late of H.M. Bengal Army: 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





A NEW HYMN-BOOK. 
Now yy 2s. 3s., and 4s. > 
ready, price a ~~ ane tcc 


The Augustine Hymn- Book. 
By Dr. Davrp Tomas. 

This hymn-book has been compiled upon the principle laid 

Sr a eweereanne aioe mobi 


only true principle. 
“That Hymns should be praise addressed to God one would 
not ex to find doubted; yet practically this rule has been 
set ie.” —Quarterly Review. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, B.C. 





PENNY READINGS. 


Lectures to Working Men. By 
the Rev. Hveu Srowet Brows. 
One Penny Each. 


Five and Costs—Worse than an Infidel—Napoleen's 
Book of Fate—Taking Care of Number One, 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, 





Fsep, 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 64., 


‘Love : a Selection from the Best 


Posts. By ‘Thoxas Suouren, Hditor ot’ “A: Book? of 
deo never ionnh ne maar ttle Gee 
am among all classes, and at all seasons, be 
——— sca ono erm page 400 im, numer orm 
British Standard. 

London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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THE BEST BOOK THE BEST GIFT. 


Now ready, printed on toned paper, with 100 Illustrations 
and 8 Panoramic Views, 2 Vols., crown 8vo, 30s. cloth 
52s. 6d. calf ; 63s. morocco, 


THE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 


. TESTAMENT. Edited, with a short practical Com- 
mentary explanatory of Difficulties and for the Re- 
moval of Doubts, by Archdeacon Cuurton, M.A., 
and Rev. W. Basi Jones, M.A. With Authentic 
Views of Places mentioned in the Sacred Text, from 
Sketches and Photographs made on the spot, by Rev. 
8. C. Maan and James GRAwAM, Esq. 


“A clear type, uncrowded page, and many beautiful 
woodcuts, make this at first sight a very pretty edition of 
the New Testament; it will be found, on closer view, to 
be something more. 


“The Commentary, as a whole, isnot less marked by 
accuracy and sound learning than by judgment, candour, 
and piety. We highly commend it to the large class of 
readers for whom it is designed.”—Guardian. 


**A very remarkable book. The illustrations alone 
deserve a careful separate article ; and the skilland ability 
with which all the best results of large and extensive 
reading are compressed into the briefest possible notes are 
altogether admirahle.”—Literary Churchman. 


“Both volumes are crowded with woodcuts, represent- 
ng sometimes the incidents of Gospel history, but more 
often the scenes made famous by the acts of Christ and 
his disciples, and are of the most exquisite description ; 
and we do not remember to have seen anywhere more 
admirable specimens of the art. Considered simply on 
artistic grounds, and as containing a series of panoramas 
of the most beautiful and interesting countries and cities 
of the world, these two volumes are a treasure.”—London 
Review. 


**The pictures bring home clearly to the imagination 
the scene of each story, and they are in no case fancy 
pictures, bui faithful transcripts of the places as they are, 
and of the aspect of the surrounding country. The text 
also is throughout edited carefully, with running explana- 
tory notes. We know no more convenient and helpful 
edition of the New Testament for the habitual use of 
readers. ”"—Examiner. 


“‘ The chief characteristics of this edition are its pictorial 
illustrations ; its clear and beautiful printing ; the quality 
and tone of the paper; its reverent and brief, but in the 
main sufficient notes; its suitability to popular and 
domestic use. We have no doubt but that these two 
volumes will be sought after for presents, and that many 
persons will desire to possess so sumptuous and yet so 
complete an edition of the New Testament.”—Churchman 


**4 good portable New Testament, with a simple, brief, 
but trustworthy commentary, such as an ordinary reader of 
the Scriptures requires, has long been a great desideratum. 
This intention has been well carried out. The illustra- 
_ tions demand a special notice. It was a happy idea to 

think of familiarizing the reader with those scenes which 
must ever have a peculiar interest for the Christian. We 
cannot all visit the Holy Land and see Bethlehem, where 
the Saviour was born, or Nazareth, the scene of his early 
life, the banks of the Jordan, or the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee, which were so often trodden by his feet ; but all 
these localities, still bearing as they do the general natural 
aspect that they wore in those days, are vividly brought 
before one’s mind.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Il. 


Now ready, printed on toned paper, 1 Volume 8vo, 18s. 
cloth ; 31s. 6d. calf ; 36s. morocco, 


THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. With Borders, Initial Letters, 
and Woodcuts. Edited, with Notes Explaining the 
Order and History of the Offices, by Rev. Tuomas 
James, M.A., late Honorary Canon of Peterborough. 


The Embellishments of the present edition consist of 
Ornamental Scrolls, Foliage, Head-pieces, Vignettes, 
together with Borders, and Initial Letters printed in red 
and black, and Forty Historical Engravings, to illustrate 
the Gospels, from the works of the early Masters. 


“The number, variety, and beauty of the devices that 


enrich the pages, far surpass anything that has been done 
in decorative printing.”—The Spectator. 


“A noble devotional volume and fitting Christian 
manual.”—1he Times. 


**Not surpassed by the life-engrossing laborious produc- 
tions of those good old transcribers in cloistered cells of 


the past.”—The Morning Post. 


“There is not a page which has not something worthy 
of commendation.” —A thencewm. 


“It is impossible to speak too highly of the exceeding 
eauty of this work.” —Cambridge Chronicle. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 








Just published, in crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 


CONSTITUTIONALISM OF THE 
FUTURE; 


OR, PARLIAMENT THE MIRROR OF THE 


By JAMES 


NATION. 
LORIMER, 


Regius Professor of Public Law in the University of Edinburgh. 





Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 








In small 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 6d., 


SALVATOR MUNDI: 


BRIEF MEDITATIONS ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST, 
IN PROSE AND VERSE, 


SELECTED FROM GREAT DIVINES. 


WITH TWELVE PHOTOGRAPHS AFTER RAFFAELLE, LEONARDO DA VINCI, BELLINI, TINTORETTO, 
CARACCI, RUBENS, REMBRAND1, AND OTHER MASTERS. 





SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street. 





In small 4to, cloth, 5s. ; or gilt edges, 6s., 


HARRY LAWTON’ 


S ADVENTURES; 


OR, A YOUNG SAILOR'S WANDERINGS IN STRANGE LANDS. 
With the following Large Illustrations, and Eighteen smaller ones :-— 


THE BAR OF WYDAH. 
DANCE OF DAYAKS. 
ORANG-OUTANG. 

BEARS DRIVEN TO MARKET. 
BEAR HUNT. 

RESCUE OF A LADY. 

A CHINESE THIEF. 





CHINESE SAIL-CART. 
CUTTING THE TOW-ROPE. 
HUNTING WILD GOATS. 
SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 
ATTACKED BY OCELOTS. 

A RIVER IN PERU. 


A SHOT AT A JAGUAR. 
THE SHIPWRECK. 

A SCHOONER ASHORE. 

| A SHOEMAKER IN BRAZIL. 





AN UNPLEASANT OPERATION, 
DRAWING OFF THE PULQUE 











BRITISH FOOD FISHES. 
Now ready, with 50 Illustrations, 8vo, 21s., 


THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. 


A Contribution to the Natural and Economic History of 
British Food Fish 


es. By James C. Berrram. 
Polonius. Do you know me, my lord? 
Hamlet, Excellent well ; you are a fishmonger. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


PEKING AND THE PEKINGESE. 
This day, with Map and Illustrations, 2 Vols., Post 8vo, 24s., 


THE ENGLISH EMBASSY IN 


CHINA DURING THE FIRST YEAR OF ITS RESI- 
DENCE AT PEKING. By D. F. Rewwiz, M.D., Staff 
—— on ial Service under the Government of India. 
Author of “ The British Arms in North China and Japan.” 


Just ready, by the same Author, post 8vo, 


THE STORY OF THE BHOTAN WAR: 
including Sketches of a Three Months’ Residence in the 
Himalayas and Bhotan in 1866. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 








This day, post 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Tromas B. Suaw, M.A. 
Edited by Wu. Surrn, LL.D. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“ A desideratum in English Literature.”—Edinburgh Review. 


Il. 
THE STUDENT'S SPECIMENS OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. Selected from the CHIEF 
ENGLISH WRITERS. By Tuos. B. Suaw, M.A. Edited 
by Wu. Surrn, LL.D. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


* This selection is admirably accomplished.”—John Bult. 
Ill. 


IHE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By G P. ; 
Sitted by Wa. Gaies, ELD. Foties ee 


“ A manual of great utility.”-—Atheneum. 
IV. 


THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAM- 


MAR FOR THE HIGHER FORMS. By Prof 
Curtivs. Translated under the Revision of the Author, 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“We hope that this may ere long be adopted as the standard 
reek Grammar in this 7 5 position which it holds in 
most of the schools in Continental Kurope.”—The Museum. 


Vv. 
THE STUDENT’S LATIN GRAM- 


MAR FOR THE HIGHER 
S00, 7a. 6d. FORMS. By Wx. Surrn, 
* There are very few students who will require more informa- 


tion is here — skilful arrangemen 
nient size and form. Ah F wt Ts 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S BIBLICAL DIC- 
TIONARIES. 
I. FOR DIVINES AND SCHOLARS. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE : 


Irs Antiquities, Briocrarny, Grocrapny, and Narvran 
History. By Various Writers, including the Archbishop of 
York, the Bishops of Caleutta, Ely, Gloucester and Bristo] 
Killaloe ; the Deans of Canterbury and Westminster ; Lord 
Arthur Hervey ; Professors Lightfoot my wiinson 
Selwyn, &c., &c. Edited by Wituiam Saar .D., Classical 
Examiner in the University of London, With Illustrations. 
3 Vols. Medium vo, 51. 5s. 

** We turn again and again to this Dictionary, ‘with interest, 
with confidence, with respectful admiration of the labour, the 
learning, the gees the conscientiousness, and the courage 
it displays. Even where we differ from the writers, we do so 
with respect. We see throughout a conscientious love of truth, 
and an intelligent and successful endeavour to collect and pre- 
sent to us correctly the facts on which they report.”—HAdin- 
burgh Review. 

“ Dr. Smith’s Dictionary could not fail to take a very high 
os in English literature—in its own department the vary 

ighest ; for no similar work in our own or in any other lan- 


guage is fora moment to be compared with it. The Chris- 
ian and the scholar have here a treasure-house on eve 


subject connected with the Bible, full to overflowing, an 
minute, even to the tithing of mint and cummin.”—Quarterly 


Il. FOR FAMILIES AND STUDENTS. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 


THE BIBLE. Condensed from the above Dictionary for 
Family Use. Edited by Wm. Surru, LL.D. With Illustra- 
tions. 1 Vol. (1,050 pp.) Medium 8vo, 21s. 

“ A Dictionary of the Bible, in some form or another, is in- 
dispensable for every family. ‘The Divine, the Scholar, and all 
who seek to investigate thoroughly the various subjects con- 
nected with the Bible, and to master those controversies which 
are now exci such deep and general interest, must still have 
recourse to the Dictionary; but to Students in the Uni- 
versities, and to Private Families, and to that numerous class of 
persons Who wish to arrive at results simply, this concise Dro- 
TIONARY Will supply all that is necessary for the elucidation and 
explanation of the Bible. It is the main object of the Editor 
to place within the reach of every Christian household a popular 
abstract of a work which has received the approval of those most. 
— to express an opinion on the subject.”—Zditor’s 

ace. 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF SCRIP- 
TURE HISTORY. 


With Maps and Woodcuts, post 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


THE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY: 


From tHe Creation Tro THE Rerorn_ or tHe Jews FRow 
Captivity. Edited by Wa. Surra, LL.D. 

The object of this Work is to provide a Text-book of Old 
Testament History. which, in fuiness, and scholarlike 
treatment, may take its place by the side the Histories of 
Greece and Rome in general use in our best Schools. Besides 
giving the History recorded in the Old Testament with the ne- 


eee ee al ah ad he hen een. 
prod gen pu Rok Spy bree el fie Tg ome bed ame 
ti ecclesiasti¢al Antiquities of the Jews, Historical and 
Genealogical Tables, &, 

In the press, with Maps and Woodcuts, post 8vo, 
THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


With an Introduction, containing the Connexion of the Old 
and New Testament. oe 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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LAW-REPORTING. 


A REVOLUTION in the system and 
practice of law-reporting has been 
for some time threatened. In December, 
1863, a meeting of the Bar was convened 
in Lincoln’s Inn Hall to take the subject 
into consideration, and a committee was 
formed, who recommended the appointment 
of a Council to superintend the publication 
of a new series of reports in law and 
equity, which should be the only au- 
thorized records of legal decisions. The 
Council having been appointed, after some 
delay, are preparing to carry into effect 
their new scheme of reporting. A more 
difficult task was never undertaken ; and 
we think that the serious obstacles to be 
encountered could scarcely have been 
foreseen. The great evil of the present 
system is undoubtedly that there are too 
many reporters and reports. ‘“ Reporting,” 
said the Lord Chief Baron, in a charac- 
teristic letter to the Attorney-General, 
acknowledging the receipt of the report of 
the Bar Committee, “has become a 
nuisance, and, like sewage, it has become 
very difficult to know what to do with it.” 
But it is very plain that existing evils 
cannot be cured by the publication of new 
reports, unless those reports are universally 
accepted to the exclusion of all others. 
The first difficulty to be overcome by 
the Council was that “authorized ” reports 
were already in the field, and have been 
published for many years. Of the great 
merit and general accuracy of most of these 
reports the members of the legal profession 
are fully cognizant, and the objections to 
which they are liable are almost necessarily 
incident to such publications. They are 
dear, and necessarily so, for they are 
prepared and published for a select and 
very limited circle of readers ; they are 
frequently in arrear, and this again is a 
drawback to which reports of a high class 
have always been and possibly always will 
be subject. For it is obvious that the 
value of a report will depend mainly on 
the known skill, tact, and judgment of the 
reporter, who, being naturally jealous of 
his reputation, will consider accuracy a 
greater merit than punctuality. Hitherto, 
the “authorized reporters” have been 
lawyers of considerable professional emi- 
nence. Men who have obtained the 
highest honours of the Bar, and who 
have ultimately reached the Bench, 
have not disdained to report the decisions 
of the courts in which they practised. 
Within the last half-century—to go no 
further back—two of the best reporters in 
the Queen’s Bench were also two of our 
most eminent judges. One of these was 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell, whose last judicial 
labours as judge ordinary of the newly- 
established Divorce and Probate Court were 
of signal service to the country, and who 
had previously, as a judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, commanded the respect and 
admiration of the public and the profes- 
sion. Sir Edward Hall Alderson was also 
a Queen’s Bench reporter from 1817 to 
1822. On the Northern Circuit Alderson 
was one of the most esteemed and efficient 
juniors of his day ; and who that re- 
members him on the Bench will forget his 
ready wit, his apt illustrations, and pro- 
found knowledge? A judge who but the 
other day was followed to the grave by 
his brethren with unusual marks of respect 








was also a distinguished reporter. 
Charles Crompton—to whom we refer— 
was associated in the Exchequer reports, 
first with Mr. Meeson and then with Mr. 
Meeson and Mr. Roscoe. Lord Chief 
Justice Jervis, one of the acutest lawyers 
of his day, was also, when at the Bar, for 
some time a reporter; and another chief 
justice, when “ plain John Campbell,” re- 
ported the Nisi Prius rulings of the great 
Ellenborough. In after years Campbell 
could, with pardonable vanity, refer to 
his reports as enhancing the reputation of 
Lord Ellenborough as well as his own. 
“When I was a Nisi Prius reporter,” he 
writes, in “ The Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors,” “I had a drawer marked ‘ Bad 
Law,’ into which I threw all the cases 
which seemed to me improperly ruled. 
I was flattered to hear Sir James Mans- 
field, C.J., say, ‘ Whoever reads Campbell’s 
Reports must be astonished to find how 
uniformly Lord Ellenborough’s decisions 
were right.’ My rejected cases, which I 
had kept as a curiosity, not maliciously, 
were all burnt in the great fire in the 
Temple, when I was Attorney-General.” 

Refraining always from any allusion 
to the living, we may also briefly 
refer to some eminent reporters of 
recent years who did not obtain the 
highest judicial honours. John Leycester 
Adolphus, long associated with Mr. Ellis 
in the Queen’s Bench reports, was known 
in and out of the profession, not merely as 
a reporter, but as an accomplished writer 
and scholar. His colleague, Mr. Ellis, 
was the ‘“ valued” friend and executor 
of Lord Macaulay; and Lady Trevelyan, 
in the preface to the fifth volume of her 
brother’s History of England, acknowledges 
the “kind advice and assistance ” rendered 
by him. Mr. Welsby, who reported for 
many years in the Court of Exchequer, 
was also a most accomplished scholar and 
lawyer, whose loss was severely felt by his 
friends and the profession. 

Whilst under the old system the ranks 
of the “ authorized reporters” were filled 
with such men as these, and as long as 
similar toils seem likely to attract similar 
men, it has been deemed better to put up 
with some inconveniences in order that the 
high character of the best reports might be 
preserved. Cases, it is true, might be 
cited at the Bar or on the Bench long before 
they appeared in these Reports ; the task 
of selection was always difficult and deli- 
cate ; whilst occasionally reporters lacked 
the power of condensation, and volumes 
accumulated to an extent which affrighted 
the practitioner. For these “regular” 
reports, the Law-reporting Council propose 
to substitute a new series, prepared under 
their own control, by a staff of salaried 
editors and reporters. These, it must be 
observed, are not only appointed by the 
Council, but are liable to dismissal or “ re- 
moval” by the same body. The authorized 
reporters were to have the offer of all the 
first appointments in their respective courts. 

We are not surprised to find that the 
scheme of the Council has not received the 
universal approbation of the profession. Itis 
feared that the services of the best men will 
not be secured under the proposed system 
of supervision and control. One proud cha- 
racteristic of the English Bar is its spirit of 
independence, and the higher the status of 
the barrister, the greater is his horrorof any- 
thing that wears the appearance of jobbery. 
We cannot, therefore, feel surprised that 
there are many who regard with jealousy 
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the introduction of a new salaried class of 
legal reporters. The experiment is at 
least perilous. Some of the authorized 
reporters have declined to “ come in,” and 
though the Council may appoint com- 
petent and experienced barristers, it is 
quite possible that, in the course of time, if 
not immediately, the office of reporter, like 
so many other offices to which salary is 
attached, may be obtainable by influence or 
favouritism. In any event, the reporter 
will no longer occupy the independent 
position he once filled. He will be liable 
to dismissal and fettered by rules. “I am 
asked,” says Mr. Charles Beavan (for 
twenty-seven years a reporter at the Rolls)! 
when solicited to join the staff of the new 
reports, “‘to give up an honourable inde- 
pendent position, and, in addition, to 
subject myself to supervision, dismissal, 
and all sorts of rules and regulations, to 
which as yet I have been a stranger, and 
to merge into a mere speculation.” These 
sentiments, albeit expressed with unusual 
warmth, would probably have been shared 
by many of the great reporters of bygone 
times. 

As regards the expediency of appointing 
official reporters little need be said. The 
practice is of respectable antiquity, and the 
notion has been often revived. Not to 
speak of the Year Books, which were 
published from the reign of Edward ITT. 
till the middle of that of Henry VIIL, it 
is well known that Lord Bacon pressed his 
sovereign lord, King James, “to appoint 
some grave and sound lawyers, with some 
honourable stipend, to be reporters for the 
time to come,” and that after he became 
Chancellor he secured the appointment.of 
two such reporters with a salary of 1007. 
a-year each. Official reporters were then, 
be it observed, demanded on account of 
the scarcity of reports, not, as now, fram 
their superabundance. Bacon’s “ wise in- 
stitution,” as Blackstone calls it, was 
soon neglected—some say it never had an 
actual existence—and legal reporting has 
since been in private hands. It has 
necessarily followed that our reports are of 
very unequal merit, and of more or less 
authority. The “infinite learning” and 
extraordinary mental vigour of Sir Edward 
Coke are conspicuously displayed in the 
magnificent volumes significantly and 
characteristically known and cited as the 
Reports. “To give every man his due,” 
says Lord Bacon, his rival and opponent, 
“had it not been for Sir Edward Coke’s 
reports the law had been almost a ship 
without ballast.” On the other hand, it 
was not unusual in former times for judges 
to denounce reports as “bad,” “ inac- 
curate,” and “ of no authority.” 

This question of “ authority” is most 
important, as affecting both old and 
modern reports. In former times the 
reports derived their authority from 
the formal licence of the judges, or 
the rank and reputation of the re- 
porters. They were not issued in any 
chronological order, and were often post- 
humous publications. This system came 
to an end about the year 1786, when 
Messrs. Durnford and East published their 
“Term Reports.” In the preface to their 
first volume these gentlemen state that the 
primary object of the publication is “to 
remedy the inconvenience felt by every 
part of the profession of waiting two or 
three years till some gentleman of ex- 
perience and ability bas collected matter 
sufficient to form a complete volume.” 
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From that time reports: have been issued 
periodically, though sometimes at irregular 
intervals. These publications have received 
judicial sanction, as far as such sanction 
could be conferred. The judges have in- 
variably handed their written judgments 
to the reporters, and have sometimes 
corrected the notes of those orally 
delivered. 

The demand for reports increased, but 
the supply has kept pace with it, nor, in- 
deed, is there any reason why the principles 
of free trade and open competition should 
not apply to law-veporting as to other 
pursuits and professions. The proprietors 
of the Law Journal, the Jurist, the Law 
Times, and the Weekly Reporter have 
supplied the profession periodically with 
accurate reports, at a very moderate cost. 
Such publications must, of course, stand 
on their own merits, and of these the legal 
world must judge. It is sufficient to state 
that the reporters are barristers of acknow- 
ledged ability. Whilst complaining of the 
“multiplicity of reports,” another series 
will soon be launched by a Law-reporting 
Council, who wish it to be understood that 
their undertaking is based upon “a. fair 
regard to existing interests.” With some 
inconsistency, they at the same time pro- 
pose the destruction of all existing reports, 
as. the only condition of their complete 
success. 

Readily conceding that the publication 
of reports of unquestioned and unquestion- 
able authority would be an inestimable 
advantage to the public and the profession, 
we cannot think that this object is made 
any nearer of attainment by the new law- 
reporting scheme. The ‘“ Law Reports” 
have in reality no official character, nor 
will they, we apprehend, be much better 
or worse than those already in the field. 
The» evils. complained of, meanwhile, will 
remain. uncorrected, Private enterprise 
- will not yield to the fiat of a Council; and 
the’ old. reporters refuse in indignant 
language to be extinguished or “an- 
nihilated.” How it will end we know not, 
and. we cannot but regret that so little 
regard should have been paid to private 
interests without the attainment of. any 


corresponding public advantage. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


FLORENCE. 


A if of the Commonwealth of Florence. By 
T. A. ~. In 4. Vols, Vols. IE and 
IV. (Chapman & Hall.) 


\LTHOUGH the Florentines had occa- 
sionally taken part in the quarrels be- 
tween the emperors. and popes, yet. their 
internal uillity remained undisturbed 
until the year 1215 a.p., when a private 
mt er them into ont civil war, which, 
r’ lasting for more than thirty years, re- 
sulted inthe banishment of the Guelph, or 
Papal party. ‘henceforth the Republic was 
forced, to take a decided part im Italian 
politics ;,but its intermingling in these dis- 
sensions did not seem to injure its wealth or 
population. The historians and annalists of 
the time speak in confident terms of increasing 
wealth and a ted resources. The fruits 
of Florentine industry and the gains of Flo- 


‘repressed by sumptuary laws. 
Imbued with this spirit, it is not wonderful 
that the predominance of. the Imperial, or 
The citizens deposed . ithe. Podesta, séndttting iis 
his. authority on a captain of the people, 
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they called the Seignory, and its members 
were only to remain two months in office. 
But though the snake was scotched, it was 
not killed. Formore than thirty years the 
party of the Ghibellines continued to struggle 
ainst the Guelphs; when a peace was con- 
cluded between them in 1279. But other 
factions, such as the Adimani and Donati, 
the Bianchi and Neri, the Abizzi and the 
Ricci, rose up in the commonwealth, and the 
history of Florence, as recorded by Machia- 
velli, by Valori, Bruno Bruni, Fabroni, and 
Ammirato, is but the history of a succession 
of factions and parties, in which individual 
self-interest and ambition together struggled 
for power and predominance under the hypo- 
critical guise of patriotism and public spirit. 
It is true that the early dawn and progress of 
letters and arts, of poetry, painting, and elo- 
quence inseparably synchronises with the 
struggles of parties and factions in Florence, 
more especially since the period of the ap- 
pearance of the Medici family in her annals ; 
but antecedent to that time not even the pen 
of Machiavelli himself has sueceeded in giving 
to Englishmen more than a transient interest 
in Florentine history. Roscoe, in his lives 
of Lorenzo and Leo X., was the first to open 
out to Englishmen, some seventy years ago, 
the history of a family of merchant princes 
inseparably bound up with the commonwealth 
of Florence; and since that time Sismondi 
has improved and extended our knowledge of 
the literary history of the Italian republics. 
But Mr. Trollope has gone beyond Roscoe, 
who knew Italy only through books, for he 
has sought to acquire on the Italian soil, and 
within the heart of Florence, a knowledge of 
the history, manners, customs, institutions, 
social and political life, and tone of thought 
of the citizens of the great commonwealth. 
Long a resident in Florence, he has studied 
her history, examined her records, searched 
through contemporary authorities, and availed 
himself of everything that has been written 
in our own day touching the history of the 
men. and the events from 1200 to 1500. 
Though the first two volumes of Mr. Trol- 
lope’s history are not now before us, yet we 
may say that in these and in the present 
volumes he traces the story of the Medici 
family from its origin down to its decline and 
fall. That story has peculiar interest for a 
country so honourably addicted to commercial 
and manufacturing industry as our own. In 
the history of the Medici we see the gradual 
rise and progress of a series of men who from 
small beginnings, by intelligence, industry, 
and well-regulated enterprise, acquired wealth 
and influence—influence which, added to 
their personal gifts and qualities, placed them 
in the first rank of distinguished citizens. 
Lippi,.or Philip Medici, was the tirst of the 
name who took.a distinguished rank. All 
his influence he acquired by commerce, and 
he appears to have used it patriotically. He 
became the guiding and governing spirit of 
the Guelph party, and was ed by the 
Ghibellines as their most formidable foe. He 
was the first great citizen who caused the 
name of Medici: to be respected, and who 
founded a house many of whose members 
rose to the highest offices in the republic. 
The next most remarkable man of the name 
was Giovanni de Medici, who was Gonfalo- 
niere in 1421, His wealth was great, but his 
popularity was greater still.. ‘‘ He sought no 
office,” says Machiavelli, ‘‘ but went through 
them all.” His s to his sons at his 
death shows what manner of man he was. 
**My advice to you.is” (were his words*) : 
** Accept only what the laws and people con- 
fer upon you; that will create you neither 
envy nor danger, for it is not what is given 
that makes men odious, but what is-usurped, 
and you shall always find greater number of 
those who, encroaching upon other people’s 
interest, ruin their own at Rad in the 
meantime live in tual disquiet.” 
Cosmo, Peter, Lorenzo 


as. Mr: Trollope urges, that Cosmo had con- 
ceived the idea of making himself or -his pos- 
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terity despotic. But the struggle was long, 
and the decay of liberty Behn It was not 
till long after Cosmo’s death that the family 

eatness was raised on the foundations which 
he had laid with so much skill and labour. 
Though the tendency of Cosmo’s political 
life and acts were self-seeking and des — 
yet it cannot be denied that he was belov 
and lamented by the Florentines, and that 
the decree which confirmed to him the title, 
already popularly given to him, of Pater 
Patri, spoke the general sentiment. It 
must, however, be borne in mind, as Mr. 
Trollope says, ‘‘ that if Cosmo bought the 
citizens of Florence to be subjects of a 
master, instead of self-governed freemen, he 
bought those who, as Niccolo da Uzzano had 
already said in the previous generation, were 
looking out for a purchaser. A city filled 
with men so minded did not deserve, and 
could not have freedom. Despotism was‘sure 
to come ; and it came, thinly veiled as yet, in 
the person of Cosmo.” 

On the incapacity of Pietro de Medici 
we do not care to dwell, but the name. and 
the history of Lorenzo the Magnificent de- 
mand a momentary comment. Lorenzo was 
one of the most accomplished men of his 
time. He had to struggle against many 
obstacles, but he vanquished them all. No 
one of Lorenzo’s detractors, says Guicciar- 
dini, denies that he had great and. remark- 
able powers of mind ; and the proof. of. it 
is, that he succeeded in keeping himself in 
power in Florence for the space of twenty- 
three years. He was thoroughly an intelli- 
gent man of the world; and whether the 
protection and patronage which he granted 
to men of learning arose from policy or from 
taste, the result was equally advantageous to 
letters and to mankind. Mr. Trollope, fol- 
lowing Villari, takes occasionally an un- 
favourable view of Lorenzo’s character ; but 
he goes a little too far when he charges him 
with unbridled dissipation and a shameless- 
ness, in encouraging the sensuous verses of 
Pulci. Lorenzo, doubtless; partook of the 
vices of his time, and was neither better ‘nor 
worse than the foremost men of his age; but 
he was not the especial profligate he is desig- 
nated in the third volume of Mr. Trollope, 
and it is an exaggeration to say, as is said in 
the third volume, page 467, ‘‘ that in his-varied 
life there cannot be cited of him amy one 
single act or trait of virtue or of truly 
generous sentiment towards his friends. or 
towards his family.” 

Machiavelli’s estimate of Lorenzo is not 
only the more charitable, but we incline to 
think the truer. ‘In architecture, musick, 
and poesy (says Machiavelli*) he delighted 
exceedingly. Many poetical compositions, 
with several of his comments upon them, are 
still to be seen. And. that the. Florentine 
youth might be encouraged to study, he 
erected a university,in Pisa, and bired the 
best scholars in Italy to read tothem. He 
was greatly beloved both of God and Fortune, 
for all his designs came to a good end, and 
all his enemies misearried. In his discourse 
he was eloquent and facetious, in his resolu- 
tions wise, in his executions: quick 
courageous ; nor can anything: be objected 
sufficient to eclipse these virtues, though he 
was indeed addicted to women,, tovk too 
much pleasure in the come of witty 
and satirical men, and would play at boys 
play sometimes beneath the dignity of’! 
office ; for he would play many) times: with 
his children at all the most idle and 
childish recreations they would put:him to. 

Yet we must allow, with . Trollope, 
that it was during the sway, and also by the 
influence of Lorenzo, that were sown those 
seeds of depravity, corruption, and imbecility 
which produced, as their result and: retribu- 
tion, three centuries of degradation. . 
While we do not go the whole length with 
Mr. Trollope in. his measureless condem- 
nation of Lorenzo, as little can we approve 
of the optimist tone of Roscoe, who sees every- 
thing Italian much too brightly. That‘much 


of the prosperity that prevailed in: Florence 
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from 1480 to the period of Lorenzo’s death 


was unreal and illusory, there can benodoubt. 
The actual decay of prosperity was,.as Mr. 
Trollope remarks, coincident with a decay of 
civil liberty. ‘The author of these volumes has 
an Englishman’s proper feeling for liberty ; 
and considering the progress of Cosmo and 
Lorenzo, he contends that almost absolute 

wer was the result of their government. 

e asserts, with Guicciardini, that under 
Cosmo and Lorenzo de Medici Florence 
became continually more and more despotic 
in its constitution, and he asks how much 
greater was the power of the Medici at the end 
of the life of Lorenzo than it was at the 
beginning ? Tried by this test, there is truth 
in the remark, for month by month, if not 
week by week, Loronzo was more and more 
successful in fettering the Florentines. ‘The 
apologists for the Medici urge that, though 
tyrants and usurpers, they did only such 
evil as they were driven to by the necessity 
of their position. But this is the’ tyrant’s 
plea, and ‘the question is, in government, 
not the necessities of this man, or the 
necessities of this or that minister, but 
what is best or wisest in the interest of the 
community. “Tried by this standard, Lorenzo 
1s wanting, and with most other governors 
and rulers in every part of the world, he 
must be condemned. 


In reading over the history of Florence 
we are constrained to adopt the theory of 
Mr. Trollope, that in that community liberty 
was neither understood nor prized for its 
own sake. The guarantees of individual 
freedom were not. secured, and the desire. of 
domination and of possessing superiority 
over their fellows was so natural, that the 
Florentines, according to Guicciardini, clung 
to it; he pronounces the Florentine citizen 
of the latter ages a member of a ruling 
oligarchy whose dealings were autocratic. 
The people, as in a*neighbouring country, 
were regaled with spectacles, and festivals, 
and novelties. ‘The city was not only in a 
condition of quiet within, but it was glorious 
abroad, and enjoyed a high reputation 
among the peshhe of other states. Flo- 
rence had augmented its territory, yet the 
brilliancy, as our author wisely and pro- 
perly says, ‘was delusive. The literature 
was in a great degree, to use the language of 
our author, court bred and court fed ; and 
hence it was deemed safe and practicable. 
But the era of Lorenzo, as is proved at the 
close of the third volume, was not the era of 
Italy’s greatest names. If some of the great 
or greatest mames of Italy existed in his 
time, it results from the chance that intellec- 
tual superiority existing at a given period, 
cannot be at once and at a blow extinguished. 
The old traditions, as Mr. Trollope says, for 
a while remain alive, and he might have 
added, “happily, sometimes survive the 
despot. He tells us truly that the reason 
forthe decay of art under a despotism is, 
that artists, like other men, are the product 
of the life around them, and when that is 
ignoble, the mind that can create is not itself 
produced. Mr. Trollope, like every serious 
thinker, is well aware that a condition of high 
material rity is not for a period incom- 

tible with a despotic government. But 
habits of self-dependence and self-reliance, 
and the virile vigour which represents poli- 
tical and moral manhood, are only to be 
found wider free and constitutional govern- 
ments. : 

The era of Lorenzo’s rule was a time, as in 
a modern kingdom, of magnificent and pro- 
fuse expenditure, rather than of thri 
acquisition. In all states conducted on sucl 
principles a day of reckoning must ulti- 
mately come, and if it did not come in the 
time of Lorenzo, it came in the days of his 
successors. 

One of the finest chapters in Mr. 
Trollope’s book is the description of the ap- 
pearance of Savonarola, not unbidden, but 
solicited, at the death-bed of Lorenzo, at 
Careggi. The interview between the preacher 
and the dying and impenitent potentate, who 
sought power and predominance for his own 
purposes, is suggestive. The preacher and 
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priest summarized with sacerdotal solemnity 
the three things necessary to plenary absolu- 
tion. Lorenzo -was full of faith in God, and 
willing to make restitution of worldly goods 
wrongfully taken, but he was not willing to 
restore Florentine liberty, and at the mention 
of the very word turned his face to the 
wall. ‘The friar was as absolute as the dying 
man, for turning on his heel, he refused his 
Eqo te absolwo. 

We have not space to go over the history 
of the teaching and preaching of Savonarola, 
but it is well and graphically told. A great 
part of the fourth volume is dedicated to this 
purpose, and the rest chronicles the decline 
and fall of the republic, whose -struggles 
against Clement VII. and Charles V., as 
well as against famine, were worthy of a 
better fate. 
against itself —not merely Milanese and 
Neapolitan against Tuscan and Venetian, 
but city against city, and town against town. 
The Tuseans hated their neighbours of Flo- 
rence and Lucea as much as their neighbour 
Pisa, and this hatred was returned with a 
forty-fold power. The Tuscans called the 
Pisans traditori, the Pistoians perversi, the 
Sienese pazzi, and the Florentines cicchi.* 
Florence declared hostilities against Pistoia 
on account of two marble arms which had 
been dismembered from one statue. ‘The 
patriotism of Italy, until a very recent 
period, as Mr. Trollope truly remarks, was 
of a tame description, municipal in its 
character, and in no wise Italian. Whether 
the patriotism of Italy will be enduring and 
thoroughly: Italian in 1870, the future alone 
can solve. 

It remains for us to. say how Mr. Trollope 
has executed his work in a literary fashion. 
He is in all respects: worthy to be the histo- 
rian of a free and civilized community, for 
he is a liberal, well-informed, careful, and 
generally dispassionate writer. But his style, 
though often forcible, picturesque, and racy, 
is oceasionally familiar—we had almost said 
grotesquely and vulgarly colloquial. Not 
seldom, too, is it cosmopolitan rather than 
English. ~Such barbarities as ‘‘ a sixteenth- 
century historian,” ‘* policed. communities,” 
‘‘commanderless army,” and ‘solidarity ” 
and ‘*outlook ” are only worthy of a Ger- 
man privat docent imperfectly instructed in 
English, and it is not pardonable for a man 
of Mr. Trollope’s power of language to com- 
mence four sentences in the third volume, p. 
140, with the copulative conjunction ‘‘ and”. 
But irrespective of these faults of style, the 
volume, though dwelling too much on unim- 


‘portant details not germane to the matter in 
‘hand, is a valuable contribution to F!oren- 


tine history. 








TWO MILITARY CAREERS. 


From Cadet to Colonel. The Record of a Life of 
Active Service. By Major-General Sir Thomas 
Seaton, K.C.B. 2 Vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Soldier of Three Queens: A. Narrative of 
Personal Adventure. By R. Henderson, late 
of the 12th Royal Lancers. 2 Vols, (Saunders, 
Otley, & Co.) 

ERE are the stories of, two men, both 
starting apparently from the. same goal, 

both energetic, active, and enterprising ; yet 
how different in their termination! Mr. 

Henderson, after twenty-four years of service 


‘under the three Queens of Portugal, Spain, 


and England, is obliged, on the conclusion of 


‘the Crimean War ‘to retire as invalid, within 


sight of the humble goal of his ambition, 
the obtaining a commission in the British 
service. Sir Thomas Seaton resigns, “‘ in- 


‘fluenced also by failing health and family 


considerations ” with his title, his Order of 
the Bath, and his pension. What circum- 
stances were they which gave to each such a 
different tale to tell? The opening page of 
each book is almost exactly the same. Two 
public-school boys, having learnt nothing 
there, are left pretty much to themselves 
about the age of sixteen. But the friends of 
Sir T. Seaton were just able to purchase or 
him a cadetship, whereas Mr. Henderson’s 
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father, who had brought him -up equally 
well, or ill, had dicd in debt, and he-wascom- 
pelled to make his first vo in the humble 
capacity of “‘cook” and «steward to the 


schooner ‘‘ Zephyr.” Ready money pro- 


cured ‘for the one a definite position, and 
certain promotion. ‘The want of it shut out 
every avenue from the other, unless some 
rare chance, late in life, had come im his 
ath. 
. It will be understood at once, that of the 
two careers, Mr. Henderson’s is incompar- 
ably the most interesting. For though 
he might ultimately have been content with 
a commission in the service of our own 
Queen, he had arrived at posts of honour 
and dignity long before in that of ‘“Her 
Most Catholic ‘Majesty of Spain.” ‘Shewas 
the second sovereign: to whom he tendered 
his military allegiance. But his flirtation 
with ** Donna Maria the Second ” was short, 
and most of his real experience, both in love 
and war, he owed to what would be thought 
now a most outrageous proceeding on ‘the 
part of an English Government—the. sus- 
pension of the Foreign Enlistment Act on be- 
half of one party in a foreign quarrel. It 


was a service which had its special ; 
for Don Carlos, : resenting’ this ing, 
issued the celebrated Durango decree, by 
which all foreigners were warned that, if 
taken fighting, no quarter would be shown. 
them. ‘The first time the ion met the 
Carlists, like the Yankees at Bull Run, it was 
fairly seized with ic, and ran away. 
Shortly afterwards Mr. Henderson witnessed 
the actual decimation of a regiment, a mode 
of execution one is accustomed to look.upon 


as rather a figure of speech than anything 
else. General Espartero was, however, a 
man not to be’ trifled with. Murder, »and 
sacrilege, a deeper offence in .a' Spaniard’s 
eyes, had been committed ; the guilty parties 
would neither give up themselves, nor would 
their comrades betray them. ‘The regiment’ 
of the Chapelgorris was paraded, piled 
arms, and fronted. ‘Then came the com- 
mand to mumber by tens from ‘the 
right. Then a _ second, “‘Every tenth 
man a pace to the front.” One hundred 
living men stepped forward. Then “a 
rattling roll of musketry, a small white cloud 
of smoke, and a hundred victims lay dead on 
the green turf.” 

The principal scene of action was the town 
and fortress of San Sebastian. This place 
was alternately threatened by the Carlists, 
and relieved by the Legion. 

It was one cold night, when returning from 
a captured Carlist position, that Mr. Hender- 
son met with the romantic incident for which 
we must refer the reader to his own account. 
The gratitude of a rescued captive, returning 
the same obligation with interest, has often 
been made the groundwork of a tale of fiction ; 
but if there is any truth in man, the young 
officer of the “‘ Reynha Isabel Lancers ” was 
abe re — rid > rm as an wun- 

icen com t e gallantry of one 
he had rescued from a death, if saaaee 
minious, at all events as certain. 

Mr. Henderson had however, as we know, 
a third Queen to serve. But he found inthe 
barracks at Maidstone it was better to say 
nothing about Spain or Portugal. 


I soon perceived that to burnish a sword- 
scabbard until one could see to. shave in it was 
thought more of at Maidstone than dexterity in 
the use of the sword itself ; to be regular and 
steady, quiet and orderly, more likely to forward 
me than the knowledge of the way to manceuvre 
a regiment of cavalry in the field. Aboye all, 
it was of vital importance never to express a 
want of belief in the Maidstone faith as regarded 
riding, which was, that no. man who had not 
been taught at Maidstone to ride was fit to be 
trusted alone on the outside of a herse, and that 
the alpha and omega of equitation was the little 
riding school which then stood in Upper Barrack 
Yard. 

Tired of this life, Sergeant Henderson vo- 
pat for India ; but his ‘‘ Indian career 
was ost as blank of anything stirring as 
his sojourn at Maidstone.” The 12th 
Lancers were sent for from India to the 
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Crim but ‘‘nothing occurred worth 
chronicling after our arrival until the attack 
on the elon.” However, peace arrived 
just at the wrong time for the sergeant. He 
saw the spires of Oporto on his homeward 
voyage, where he had first made land after 
his embarkation as a cook. But his career 
was over; and all he could show on his 
return to England as the result of nearly 
thirty years’ service was a Crimean medal. 
After the dashing egotism of the private 
soldier, the measured periods of Sir Thomas 
Seaton fall very dull upon the ear. Not that 
he did not see service enough, but that there 
is no trace of romance in the way he won the 
different grades from cadet to colonel. The 
deeds of the individual are swallowed up in 
those of the East India Company’s Service, 
and of the British Army. Lieutenant Seaton, 
as one of the 35th Native Infantry, crossed 
he desert from Rojhan to Baugh, during the 
first week of June, 1838. The story reminds 
us of the famous march of Alexander’s army 
on its return to Persia, though on a much 
smaller scale. 


{ have not the power to describe in their true 
colours all the horrors of this march. The 
plague of flies, the fierce heat, the raging thirst, 
the mind tortured by the sight of agonies which 
we were unable to assuage, and our regret 
excited by the death of friends and comrades, 
were some of the miseries which accompanied us 
in our march across the desert. The exhaustion 

sos ¢ our officers was so great that I constantly 
saw them sit down to dinner in the evening, and 
look at the food, utterly incapable of taking any. 
Every evening, at our little mess, we missed 
some one from his accustomed place, either from 
sickness or death. Some of the men sank at 
once as if struck by some poisonous air, others 
were brought in alive, but dying fast, quite 
surivelled in appearance, as if the hot wind had 
dried up all the juices in the body. The first to 
pee, were those who went without their 
upper garments, and none of the natives ever ap- 

unless well clothed, and with their h 

and ears carefully muffled up. 


Indian service, however, includes the ex- 
tremes of cold, as well as of heat. 


We crossed the Hindoo Koosh, a branch of the 
+ Himalayan chain, by the Irak Pass, 
£3,500 feet above the level of the sea; and as 
we were the first regiment that had carried the 
British flag over that ¢ mountain range, we 
halted at the top of the pass, unfurled our 
colours, gave three cheers for the honour of Old 
England, and descended into Toorkistan. 


In January, 1842, Sir Thomas was on 
guard at Jellalabad when the news arrived 
of the Cabool tragedy. ‘‘The whole army 
had been destroyed, one man alone escaping 
to tell the fearful tale. That man was Dr. 
Brydon, who had just come in.” Soon 
afterwards, Akber an arrived, and com- 
menced the blockade in due form. But Sale 
bided his time, and when Pollock had been 
repulsed in the Khyber Pass, and Akber was 
intoxicated with success, a sally was made, 
and complete victory was the result. 

After his promotion, Major Seaton returned 
home on leave ; and when he arrived again in 
India in 1851— 

My first week with the regiment, my first tour 
of duty as field-officer of the week, showed me 
very plainly a marked deterioration in the 
bearing and conduct of the sepoys towards their 


European officers. 


The celebrated half-batta retrenchment, 
and the niggardly conduct of Lord William 
Bentinck, were the first causes, followed up 
by other measures calculated to produce a 
peculiar effect upon the Oriental mind. Mr. 
Henderson, who was also in India at this 
time, adds that the removal of the troops to 
go to the Crimea produced a great effect, 
leading the natives to suppose that the 
Queen of England must be in dire straits 
both for men and money. 

Colonel Seaton was at Rohtuch on the 
great trunk line to Delhi, when his own 
regiment mutinied. He was left alone with 
his officers. It was much to have saved their 
lives. There was cape left for the party 
to do but to march as they were at a foot 
pace to Delhi. What they might find there, 





they did not know. As it turned out, they 
had done the only thing they could to ensure 
their safety. The rebels had been beaten ; 
the ridge commanding Delhi was occupied by 
British troops; and the colonel was in- 
corporated into the gallant band, which soon 
afterwards occupied the palace of the last 
descendant of Tamerlane. Probably the loss 
of his regiment was the most fortunate thing 
that could have happened for Sir Thomas 
Seaton personally. In exact contrast to Mr. 
Henderson, the alternations of war and peace 
were equally favourable to him :— 


The last act of any interest in which I was 
concerned was on the 4th of November, 1858, 
when I had the honour and happiness of pro- 
claiming Queen Victoria Empress of Hindostan. 


We have not classed these two books to- 
gether with any intention of moralizing. 
They contain the stories of two gallant men ; 
and should be read together for the simple 
reason that they illustrate each other, and 
show how large a part fortune must always 
have in the lives and conduct of the bravest. 








SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Spiritual Philosophy, Founded on the Teaching of 
the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge. By the late 
Joseph Henry Green, F.R.S., D.C.L. Edited, 
with a Memoir of the Author’s Life, by John 
Simon, F.R.S. 2 Vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


E resuscitation in the present day of the 

Coleridgian philosophy is a phenomenon 
that excites surprise, and should call forth 
wondering commentaries. When Carlyle, 
on the one hand, Comte on the other, with 
Mill and Buckle, are still masters in their 
several regions of thought, it is strange to 
behold the re-appearance of what a great 
living writer calls the ‘‘ moonshine” of the 
prophet of Highgate. The explanation of 
this phenomenon is short and simple. Mr. 
Green was one among the young men who 
paid assiduous court to Mr. Coleridge in the 
days when he poured forth *‘ floods of talk” 
that no one could quite comprehend, and 
which few would have listened to had it not 
been for the *‘ sunny islets” of sense and 
wisdom that appeared occasionally in the 
vast, unceasing flow of words. The fascina- 
tion exercised over the younger man by the 
elder was abiding, and induced the former 
to accept as a sacred legacy of the philo- 
sophic poet the awful task of arranging the 
numberless scraps of Coleridge’s writing, and 
of combining them with that he had 
gathered from the Highgate talk into a 
system of spiritual philosophy. 

In fulfilment of this duty, Mr. Green, in 
1836, two years after Coleridge’s death, gave 
up his private practice as a surgeon, and 
quitted London for the retirement of Hadley. 
Here, for the remaining twenty-seven years 
of his life, he devoted his augmented leisure 
not merely to the systematizing of Coleridge’s 
ideas, but to the study of various branches 
of human knowledge required for the eluci- 
dation of those ideas. 

Mr. Green came under the influence of 
Coleridge as early as 1817, and marks of this 
influence are clearly discernible in the lec- 
tures delivered by the eminent surgeon at the 
College of Surgeons, at the Royal Academy, 
and at other places. The students of art 
were not seldom dumbfounded by the high 
flights of their elegant and dignified 
Professor of Anatomy, who would ‘‘ go to 
the very root of zsthetics with a thorough- 
ness which is not too familiar to English ears, 
and would discuss the conditions objective 
and subjective under which the sense of 
beauty arises, and particularly the mental 
faculties which are concerned in artistic pro- 
duction and enjoyment.” We happen to 
know that some who heard him would have 
preferred a little more plain instruction in 
the anatomy of the human frame to this 
transcendental teaching. 

In the opening address which Mr. Green 
delivered in 1832, at King’s College, he 
boldly advocated Coleridge’s notion of ‘‘ The 
Clerisy, or National Church, made up (as it 
was to have been) of the three classes of 
professions, legal, ecclesiastical, and medical, 
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in their respective relations to the three 
corresponding sciences of jurisprudence, 
metaphysics, and physiology.” In his first 
Hunterian oration, which was published 
under the title of ‘* Vital Dynamics ” (1840), 
he sought ‘‘ to reconcile the study of nature 
with the requirements of our moral being, 
and to connect science—which even as the 
noblest offspring of our intellect is but a 
fragment of our humanity—with the philo- 
sophy of Coleridge.” In this oration the 
speaker described Hunter as having laid the 
foundation of physiological science, by con- 
templating ‘‘ lifeas a law, as a principle inde 
pendent of organization. This great idea 
never ceased to operate within him as hisgenius 
and governing spirit ; and if in his printed 
works the one directing thought seems oc- 
casionally to elude his grasp, yet in the 
astonishing preparations for his museum, we 
find him constructing it for scientific appre- 
hension out of the unspoken alphabet of 
nature, and exhibiting the legislative idea in 
the mode and measure of its working by 
bringing together the significant forms and 
types of life and organic existence.” In 
Green’s second Hunterian oration, published 
under the title of ‘‘ Mental ics” (1847), 
the principles of Coleridge are applied to the 
exposition of what are the proper aims of 
that so-called liberal education by which the 
mind is best prepared for the scientific 
following of a profession. 

Thus deeply imbued with the importance 
of Coleridge’s teaching, and having accepted 
as a solemn trust the duty of laying it faith- 
fully before the world, Mr. Green prepared a 
long succession of philosophical treatises as 
parts of the great work he contemplated. 
Time, however, and disease began to warn 
him that he might not live to complete his 
scheme. ‘‘ But at least one thing should be 
made sure. He would at once complete, in a 
compendious form, a work which s ould give 
in system the doctrines, especially the theo- 
logical and ethical doctrines, which he deemed 
most distinctively Coleridgian.” The result 
of this determination is the book now before 
us. We confess that there is little in the 
‘** Spiritual Philosophy” that is new to the 
students of Coleridge, and we fear the book 
will not have a wide circulation. We have 
dwelt upon Mr. Green's career as set forth 
in Mr. Simon’s excellent prefatory memoir 
in order to show how much he closed his 
mind against the later philosophies that have 
taken ession of the general mind in this 
and other countries. The first volume of the 
work is devoted to the general principles of 
philosophy—the establishment of introduc- 
tory P ilosophical positions; while the 
second volume is entirely theological, and 
especially aims at vindicating a priori the 
essential doctrines of Christianity. We can- 
not enter into the discussion of this prima 
philosophia, believing that such discussion 
would be unprofitable ; but we have thought 
it a duty to show how a man of unquestion- 
able ability and knowledge should spend so 
large a portion of his life attempting, ‘‘in 
wandering mazes lost,’’ to solve the insoluble, 
to identify faith with reason, to reveal the 
sublime secret bequeathed to him of ‘‘ be- 
lieving by the ‘Reason’ what the ‘ Under- 
standing’ had been obliged to fling out as in- 
credible.” There is many a good and pious 
soul that would welcome with wigpren! yd 
tude a spiritual philosophy that should re- 
concile the hard conclusions of modern scien- 
tific research with the gentle creed in which 
they have been nurtured, the ms 8 that has 
been in them with the stern demands of 
logic and experience, without the necessity 
of walking through the “‘ howling wilderness 
of infidelity.” ho can say that the time 
for this complete reconciliation has yet ar- 
rived ? 





BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver Island and British Columbia ; their 
History, Resources, and Pr ts. By Matthew 
Macfie, F.R.G.S., Five Years Resident in 
Victoria, V. I. (London: Longmans.) 
M* MACFIE prefers a claim to certain 
special advantages in the acquisition of 
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knowledge which may fairly be admitted. 
During five years the Congregationalist 
minister in Victoria, he had truly, as he says, 
i gp racy of becoming acquainted with 

classes of society. That he has used 
them, is apparent from the general tone of 
his work, in addition to any particular accu- 
racy of information. For, bearing in mind 
the theological nature of his employment, it 
is refreshing to note the absence of a certain 
pietistic twang which, for purposes of illus- 
trative comparison, may be marked most 
unpleasantly in Bishop Hill’s published 
letters on the progress of his mission ; and 
this is the more to be commended as, at least 
in two instances, Mr. Macfie demonstrates 
that acquaintance with matters beyond 
ordinary mundane ken which tends to pre- 
serve the clerical mind at such a pitch of 
elevation above the laical intelligence. For, 
having ascended the climax of the delights 
of spring in Victoria, he culminates by de- 
claring that they ‘fill the mind with en- 
chantment unequalled out of Paradise.” It 
is, perhaps, fortunate that he does not im- 
rte much more of this surely esoteric know- 
edge, or the remainder of the book might be 
dismissed as equally unsusceptible of verifi- 
cation. It is too, perhaps, as well that Mr. 
Macfie’s arguments for the intercolonial 
railway have a firmer basis than his theory of 
causation as applied to the waters of the St. 
Lawrence. Capitalists might otherwise look 
with disfavour upon an enterprise which had 
for its support nothing more solid than this 
gentleman’s notions of “‘ the special design 
of a Supreme Power” in relation to His 
cherished scheme. But it is only right to 
say that this shedding of the supernal light 
of a higher wisdom upon commonplace affairs 
is quite exceptional. Generally he is content 
to discuss everyday business in an everyday 
way, and to meet ordinary people on their 
own ground. 

Indeed, even the language just quoted may 
be at once understood, if we regard it as a 
one of the quoting effusiveness proper to 
a Western journalist, in which capacity, it 
appears, Mr. Macfie has more than once 
figured. And this reading is supported by 
his frequent use of that peculiarly odious 
phrase ‘‘develop the resources,” upon 
which the few changes of which it is capable 
were so wont to be rung by Victorian news- 
papers, members of the Assembly, and public 
speakers generally, that otherwise placid and 
equal-minded people were driven to wish 
the words of which it is composed might be 
eliminated from all future English and Ameri- 
can dictionaries. Inthe present case, however, 
it may be treated tenderly, as onlya legitimate 
offshoot of Mr. Macfie’s poetic fancy, which 
at times stands him in good stead. For by its 
aid he is enabled to picture a possible city 
and its neighbouring watering-place with a 
boldness of outline and a warmth of colour 
which cannot help recalling to those ac- 
quainted with existing realities—as alike in 
kind, though not in degree—the description 
of Eden furnished by Mr. Scadder to 
Chuzzlewit and Co. Not that this sugges- 
tion should be taken for more than it is 
worth. Mr. Macfie is far too clear-headed a 
man to be content with vagaries in the po- 
tential mood. He has really amassed very 
valuable statistics to serve as data for his 
conclusions upon the future commerce of the 
colonies. And, in spite of the apophthegm 
on the value of facts and figures, they are 
both found useful, if you only know how to 
use them. 

To treat every branch of trade which he 
regards as open to merchants in these re- 
gions, would require a personal knowledge 
of them all which we do not possess. The 
supply of coal is, too, so mixed up with con- 
siderations of the possible quality of the large 
fields discovered in the rear of Seattle, Wash- 
ington Territory, as to be outside the limits 
of discussion in a literary review. The yield 
of gold, silver, limestone, and other minerals, 
appears to us to be so fluctuating as to re- 

uire an equal amount of impossible = 
or its due consideration. But timber and the 
fisheries are two notable exceptions. There 
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is no one who can traverse the island of 
Vancouver, or sail in any direction from Vic- 
toria, without being struck by the country’s 
immense wealth in the article of lumber. 
From Olympia, in Washington Territory 
northwards, on both sides, stretch vast forests, 
almost literally impenetrable. Prolong your 
journey to the west of Vancouver Island, and 
a similar prospect greets you. Dense and 
dark, the pines of wondrous height fairly 
weary the eye with their unchanging heavi- 
ness, till the artist turns to the sea or the 
sky from the dull level of monotonous green. 
But the owner of a lumber mill, with no 
perplexing eye for colour, is not obliged to 
seek for such a change. To him these vast 
masses of spruce, hemlock, pine, and fir, re- 
present but so much raw material for mer- 
chandise, to be transported to San Francisco, 
China, and Australia. And the profits of 
such a trade, if conducted with knowledge 
and judgment, are very great. Mill com- 
panies on Paget Sound, the American portion 
of this great tree-bearing country, are grow- 
ing richer and more prosperous every day, 
and yet they have been compelled frequently 
to struggle against want of capital to carry 
out their plans. There is no reason why 
what has been done on the American side 
should not be done on the English side, ex- 
cept the sufficient one afforded by the ab- 
sence of capital. The Douglas pine, the re- 
markable specialty of the region, has been 
tested in various ways. Mr. Macfie pub- 
lishes extracts of the reports of the late Dr. 
Lindley and M. du Perron, of the Toulon 
Dockyard, and they are unanimous as regards 
its excellence in the qualities desiderated by 
shipbuilders. But so long as there is a lack 
of capital for the safest enterprises of the 
sort indicated, the Douglas, or any other 
pine, is likely to stay where it is until it rot. 
The subject of fisheries is also pregnant with 
commercial interest, but must be viewed with 
the same disqualification. There is hardly 
an old fisherman on the Sound hailing from 
Bedford or New London but can tell of 
banks in the Gulf of Georgia and off Cape 
Flattery where cod and salmon may be found 
in plenty, to say nothing of the almost inex- 
haustible river supplies ; but who is likely to 
embark on a fishing expedition, when safe in- 


vestment for his money is easyat3per cent. per * 


month ? Visions such as those of Mr. Macfie 
may dazzle the fancy of many colonists, but 
till English capital finds its way into British 
Columbia, fanciful the visions are likely to 
remain. ~‘‘ Labour and capital are the only 
two things wanted here,” wrote the Times’ 
correspondent in 1862, Labour went, and 
often found itself not wanted, because the ac- 
companying capital did not go. It is within 
our knowledge that in 1862 money was lent 
on the security of eminently marketable 
merchandise — ¢. g. provisions at 5 per 
cent. per month, and only one year since 
interest at 3 per cent. was obtainable on the 
best mortgages of houses and town lots. In 
truth, all that Mr. Macfie states in this 
regard we can support. 

The economic portion of the book is 
indeed very well done, and tends rather to 
support a previously-formed conviction that 
the clerical body in Victoria contains some 
extremely good men of business. In itself 
this is, of course, neither praise nor blame. 
The business faculty may exhibit itself in a 
curious anxiety about the rise of town lots, 
and a felicitous knack of buying in the very 
cheapest markets; the transaction being 

urified from all earthly alloy by the bargain 
ing made in the interest of the church. 
Or it may give evidence of its existence in a 
larger sympathy outside a narrow pale, and 
a capacity to see things by the light of com- 
mon sense. Thus, for example, Mr. Macfie 
can discern that “‘ after a protracted expen- 
diture of missionary labour upon the at- 
tempted evangelization of the 40,000 Chinese 
scattered throughout California, the number 
who have ever had the curiosity to wait on 
the ministrations of Christian instructors is 
very insignificant,” and is liberal enough to 
give such an anecdote as this :— 


A Chinaman was present on a certain occasion | 
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when differences of religious creed were in 
debate. ‘‘John” is said to have listened to the 
controversy without edification till his patience 
could hold out no longer, and calling the attention 
of the Christian combatants, he interposed the 
following latitudinarian remark, to the surprise 
of them all: ‘‘ Religions different ; reason one ; 
we all brothers.” 


Nor will he allow himself to be blinded 
by the too common mist which veils all that 
one would rather not see. He says frankly 
‘*that the sentiment of pure and undefiled 
religion does not flourish at present in the 
colonies ;” *‘ that in the Protestant world 
on the Pacific coast the religious sect to 
which a man is attached may commonly be 
determined by the extent of his business ;” 
“that religious scepticism ”—which term is 
not the correct one—‘*‘ prevails to a remark- 
able extent.” ‘* Some of the objections,” be 
continues, “‘ I have encountered against 
Christianity are as absurd as they are profane. 
An old English boor when conversing with 
me on the Christian faith, remarked that 
Jesus Christ was a very good fellow, bat he 
was an Indian. On inquiring what proof 
he had for so extraordinary a statement, he 
deliberately took down an atlas from the 
shelf to show that as the Saviour was born 
within so many degrees of the line, he must 
belong to the coloured race.” 


Contrasting favourably with the rather 
inflated account given by the Bishop of 
Columbia in the letters before refe to, 
of the influence of a grace before meat on 
a lot of Indian children—very much aided, 
one may suppose, by the tea, cake, and 
other luxuries, spread before them—is the 
truthful anecdote concerning the missionary 
who, trying to prevail upon an Indian to join 
his denominational school for natives, was 
answered by the corpus vile in the same spirit 
of business with which he thought the 
missionary made the offer, ‘“‘ Nawitka, 
konsick mika potlatch ?” (Yes, Ill go; 
how much will you give me?) And this 
frankness to acknowledge the comparative 
rer of much missionary work co- 
exists with a perfect capacity of appreciating 
efforts made in the Saht” dixeolin. His 
account of the success of Mr. Duncan at 
Metlahkatlah is hearty in its tone of admira- 
tion. But then it must be borne in mind 
that Mr. Duncan set about accomplishing 
his ends in the only wise way. He first 
taught the natives some of their ordinary 
duties to themselves and their neighbours 
before attempting to endue them with the 
purely theological element of Christianity ; 
all of which may be very small things to a 
man whose eyes are continually fixed on the 
next world, and who at the same time enjoys 
their fruits in his own culture and that of 
the race to which he belongs, but which it is 
absolutely necessary to instil into the savage, 
unless religion is to mean with him a cold 
repetition of phrases which he does not 
understand, or is to be ed as the most 
convenient outlet for the expression of an 
ardent emotional nature. The most careful 
or the most impassioned sermons upon the 
abstract duty of being clean are of little 
avail to a man who has no sense of cleanli- 
ness to which you can appeal. And to talk 
to a Red Indian of the blessings of Christi- 
anity, while he is in so imperfect a state of 
development as not to be able to consider the 
good things spoken of as blessings at all, is 
about as wise as attempting to convey an 
idea of the harmonious arrangement of certain 
colours to a man who has been blind from 
his birth. Missionary teaching is almost 
confined to this dogmatic character; the 
dogmas being, too, of the historical or most 
unimportant kind. Unimportant, because 
supposing the native to receive the 
body of historical statement offered him by 
his instructor, how much better is he likely to 
befor it? When any satisfactory answer can 
be supplied to this question the subject of 
foreign missions may be discussed with profit. 

In conclusion, it must be said that the 
present work is by far the best that has yet 
appeared on the two colonies, and that any 
one desirous of ascertaining their actual con- 
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dition or of obtaining data for an estimate of 
their. prospects, cannot do better than 
it. 


purchase 


SOCIAL LIFE IN FORMER DAYS. 


Social Life in Former Days, chiefly in the Pro- 
vince of Moray. Illustrated by Letters and 
Family Papers: By E. Dunbar Dunbar. 
(Edmonston & Douglas. ) 


Ta handsome type and ample margins of 
this volume, combined with its title, 
might fairly lead any one who read an ad- 
vertisement of it'to suppose that its contents 
were of a flimsy, or at best, of a very gos- 
siping character. No greater mistake could 
ibly be made. Never was a book brought 
out with so little padding or unnecessary in- 
troduetion. The contents will not interest 
any very large number of readers ; but as a 
book.of reference for the periods and locali- 
ties its contents refer to, it can never be 
superseded. We are not aware that any of 
the documents contained in it have ever been 
printed before, except by the local press to 
which they were. first sent, though doubtless 
many, of them will be now largely quoted 
and made use of. They consist of family 
papers belonging to Sir Archibald Dunbar 
and. Sir Alexander Gordon Cumming and 
Captain James Stewart, d by Mr. 
Dunbar. The editor has added litile but the 
headings absolutely necessary to explain the 
circumstances to. which the documents allude, 
and they are arranged not chronologically, 
but under several heads. Those of most 
general interest are the ones concerned with 
the rebellions of 1715 and 1745. The requi- 
sitions made upon the inhabitants of those 
districts which suffered most, first by one 
a | Eau then by the other, give a most 
un t picture of what must be expected 
war, even when exhibited on a very 
small scale. The following description by an 
old Jacobite of the coronation of George III. 
is amusing :— 








London, 26th Septr., 1761. 
Dear Sir,—You will be surprised to read a 
letter from me in this city. I was called by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Court of Claims to 
walk at the procession of his Majesty’s Corona- 
tion; and was appointed grand new robes from 
the with gold collarand chains with 
the Order of St. Andrew in gold, sett in azure 
and ribben ; and accordingly I have per- 
formed that service, and had a full view of the 
quent this world can afford in its perfection. 
t would take some sheets of to describe 
pe the glory of that day. I neither know how 
begin or how to end. Wee surrounded the 
throne in the:quire of Westminster Abbey, and, 
as I was upon the third step of it, and so near 
his Maj that I took hold of his robe with m 
hand, I seed him annointed with the holy oil, 
_ taken from the golden eagle, in a golden spoon, 
pa os this the crown —— his ee 
ith shoutings i en inv 
with the scepter — orb. But what I thought 
was the solemnest part of the whole er 
and what took my fancie most, was immediately 
~~ was crowned, the whole Peers of Great 


paid their hommage to him by kissi 
Se. on which when done, he allowed them all 
to his hand. Never was there a greater 
exhibition of earthly glory. ‘Tho’ the Peeresses 
were + Spree any diamonds in iy this etary 
they u a method to is de 

by their heads so fall of em, that their 


were decked with, is descri 

tion.—I toe steer 9 dear Sr ene 
humble servant, Jos. STRACHANE. 

As public obsequies are attracting attention 
just now, we give an: account from an e 
witness of the Duchess of Buckingham’s 
funeral, on the 9th April, 1747 :— 

The-fracka of the Dutches of Buckingham’s 





taken in wax work, and carried on the pall above | 
the coffin, was immently beautifull, according to 
her orders, although that figure was taken while 
on her death bed. At that time she sent to the 
Dutches of Marlboro for a sight of the pall used 
at the Duke’s burial ; to which her Grace made 
answer that she would not, since she believed she 
intended it asa pattern for her own, and it did not 
become her Grace to be buried with the same 
magnificence as the Duke of Marlboro. To which 
Dutches Buckingham returned, for answer, she 
only wanted to see it that hers might not be of 
the same fashion with her father's Page. In 
short, the many idle, vain, ridiculous storys we 
hear of her Grace, just now, would fill a quare 
of paper. 


The following letter is a true picture of 
** social life.” :— 


To Archibald Dunbar of Duffus, Esqr., 
Elgin. 
Tuesday, 28th Sept., 1742. 

My dear Sir,—I told you that I could not doe 
myself the honour to witness the interment of 
your worthy father. This is to tell you that | 
have been drinking, this whole day, with our 
Magistrats and Town Councill (God bless them), 
and am, just now, almost unfitt for your conver- 
sation ; and therefor — - . home — 
than expose my self; whic ope you wi 
approve off. I hope you will ever believe that I 
am, with the greatest faith and truth, my dear 
Sir, yours to serve you, Wii. ForsBEs. 


But perhaps the most amusing thing in the 
volume is the ‘‘ groan” from the Presbytery 
of Elgin in 1716(p. 331). If every family could 
publish documents of such interest which 
now moulder away in iron chests and muni- 
ment rooms, each local historian will require 
as much industry and as many qualifications 
as a Gibbon or a Buckle. However, the 
press cannot be better employed than in 
placing the crabbed contents of parchments 
beyond the perils of an over-heated flue or 
the carelessness of a servant. These memo- 
rials, at all events, are safe, and can never 
be neglected in any future notice of the 
periods and country with which they are 
concerned. 


POETRY. 
Lyrical Fancies. By S. H. Bradbury (Quallon). 
(Edward Moxon & Co.) 
My Beautiful Lady. By Thomas Woolner. (Mac- 
millan & Co. Third Edition.) 

ERE is nothing in any degree remark- 

able in either of these volumes of verse. 
If in both there is a good deal that may pos- 
sibly please the reader, in neither is there 
anything which will be able to startle his 
fancy, or to vigorously arouse his thought. 
Persons who carry their dislike of ‘‘ scenes” 
in real life into the literature which they 
peruse, cannot do better than turn to these 
productions of Mr. Bradbury and Mr. Wool- 
ner. Here, at least, they will not be un- 
pleasantly startled. There is a total absence 
of irritants, and an abundance of sedatives. 
All is calm and peaceful as a tranquil evening 
in July ; and if at times there is an element 
of oppression corresponding to the sultriness 
which may be often felt at this season of the 
year, still it will all contribute towards the 
soothing effect in which many, in these days 
of unhealthy sensationalism, will be able to 
discover an inexpressible delight. 

Mr. Bradbury’s themes are of the most 
ordinary character. Heis fond of presenting 
us with pictures of pretty young ladies. He 
even ventures in one of his poems, ‘‘ Geral- 
dine,” to initiate us into the mysteries of 
their toilet. We may gather that the 
brunette is his favourite style of beauty ; 
though he has no objection to “‘ raven curls,” 
when they stream down upon ‘shoulders 
that far transcend the snows.” He is a 
parently enamoured of the dignity of labour ; 
of the splendour of true genius— 

Few know the deeds and splendid works 
The. man of genius dares ; 


of the sweets of liberty, and of the para- 
mount im -of the ing classes 





Of the beauties: of: nature he. is an ardent: 


some of his descri 
yare. As might temgeeed, 
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lover, and very: 
bi A 


he is more successful when he attempts the 
placidly beautiful than the grand. It suits 
him better to depict a quiet evening on the 
river, than the “furious clash of northern 
gales.”” He loves, too, to contemplate and re- 
present the moon ; but seems in doubt as. to 
what is the most appropriate simile. Twice 
she is compared to a diamond—a comparison 
upon which we really cannot congratulate our 
author ; but in other places his admiration 
for the fair sex again influences him, and the 
image of a maiden sometimes ‘ fair,” and 
sometimes ‘‘ naked,” and sometimes both, 
exactly conveys his idea. Mr. Bradbury is 
not only objective. Subjectivity is equally 
his forte, and he favours us -with several 
poems of a strictly introspective kind. Often, 
too, he will bring before his reader the me- 
mories of the past, and this with considerable 
delicacy of sentiment. He has evidently 
felt much, and what he feels deeply he can 
often gracefully express. There is more 
than one stanza worthy of commendation in 
‘* Fireside Musings.”” The author of ‘‘ Lyrical 
Fancies ”’ is, we believe, what is termed ‘‘a 
self-taught man;” in other words, he has, 
probably, never gone through any regular 
educational course, and from his writings we 
should guess as much. There is a certain 
looseness of thought and want of power in 
thoroughly elaborating any one idea. It 
must not, however, be supposed that Mr. 
Bradbury is uninfluenced by the master 
spirits either of the present or the past. He 
has clearly admired and _ studied Burns, 
Longfellow, Tennyson, Tom Moore, and 
Thomas Hood. In his more stirring and 
earnest moods he seems to have taken. the 
Scotch poet for his model. ‘‘The Miser and 
hisGold” may well remind oneof ‘*The Dream 
of Eugene Aram ;” when he is introspective 
or retrospective, we may recognize traces of 
a careful study of Longfellow; his ballads 
addressed to young ladies by their Christian 
names are in some measure suggestive of 
the Poet Laureate ; and when he ventures 
upon being mildly amorous, we seem to be 
treated to a compound of Little and water. 
There are one or two passages in which 
**Quallon ” is perhaps too closely influenced 
by the productions of other poets, as for 
instance in the following :— 


All lovely things their charms unfurl 
And wed, for nought is single ; 

The rarest lines of pink and pearl 
Upon the wild rose mingle, 


We may place beside this Shelley’s lines : — 


Nothing in the world is single, 
All things, by a law divine, 
In one another’s being mi 
Why not I with thine ? 


There are some good thoughts in the book, 
as here :— 


The lady’s look on Juvol’s face 
Soon hurried all his ions up, 

As swarm the glimmering globes of wine 
Unto the top of golden cup. 


Had we sufficient space, we should like to 
quote an extract from a piece entitled ‘‘ In 
Sorrow,” a poem which is unquestionably Mr. 
Bradbury’s best. 

Mr. Woolner’s volume, we believe, first 
appeared about two years ago. It is written 
on a plan not altogether dissimilar to ‘‘ The 
yet in the House,” by Coventry Patmore, 
and ‘tells us how the lover wooed, wedded, 
and lost his love; how he heard her voice 
from heaven ; and how years after he sought 
to forget his grief in work. The moral. of 
the whole evidently is, that the only opiate 
of sorrow is a diligent performance of duty :— 


Fair Duty, most unlike the blight of death, 
Whose dismabh presence levels men to ruin, 
Lifts up his nature into rarer life. 

There is no inconsiderable amount of 
careful mental analysis displayed in_ this 
poem, and some of episodes are well in- 
troduced. The rhythm is. unequal;. and 
after having read several lines which flow 
smoothly and pleasantly enough, one is sud- 
denly confronted by a verse that is altogether 





| inharmonious, Again,.Mr. Woolner, im 
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wish to be simple, often degenerates into the 
ludicrously commonplace, as for instance :— 


‘* This air,” she said, ‘‘ feels damp and chill, 
We'll go home, if you will.” 


There is also another fault. The poet, in 
the midst of his deepest woe exhibits a dis- 
tressing consciousness of self; and in his 
own omnipresence the impression of his 
sorrow 1s, to a certain extent, lost. Far 
different is the effect produced upon the mind 
by the **In Memoriam ” or “‘ Lycidas.” Still 
there is more than one passage that we like 
in ‘‘ My Beautiful Lady.” The introduction 
and the conclusion are both good, and 
contain some really vigorous lines :— 


She has been my light of life ! 

The lustrous dawn and radiance of the day 
At noon : and she has burned the colours in 
To richer depths across the sun at setting : 
And my tired lids she closes ; then in dreams 
Descends a shaft of glory, barred with stairs, 
And leads my spirit up where I behold 
My dear ones lost. And thus through sleep, not 

death, 
Remote from earthly cares, and vexing jars, 
I taste the stillness of the life to come. 


Mr. Woolner’s blank verse is his best ; where 
he attempts rhyme he is more or less con- 
strained and uneasy in his movements. 








CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. A Woman's Lot in the 
Great French Revolution, By Sarah Tytler. 
3 Vols. (Alexander Strahan. ) 
T is said of Wilkie that he never intro- 
duced any object, animate or inanimate, 
into his pictures till he had become thoroughly 
acquainted with the one or handled the other. 
Similar praise is evidently due to Miss Tytler. 
**Citoyenne Jacqueline,” more than in any- 
thing else, reveals the cunning of the work- 
man’s hand, in never, for a single instant, 
deviating from the natural, and in never im- 
puting motives to one class for the purpose of 
raising or lowering the standard of another. 
Fair and impartial to all, the characters stand 
out in marked individuality, living and 
breathing creatures, while the scenery is as 
delicately true to nature as if a Gainsborough 
or a Linnell had painted it. It is a charming 
book, minute in its details, yet never tiring, 
and so full, as it were, of slight masterly 
touches on the glaze of the picture, that the 
reader is every now and then tempted to 
linger, as he proceeds with the story, to enjoy 
a second perusal of many of its pages, lest 
some of these delicate touches should have 
escaped him. As an illustration, we quote 
the opening passage of the book :— 


The early summer of 1792 was ripening the 
wheat-ears and darkening the vine leaves about 
the hamlet of Faye-aux-Jonquilles. The season 
was too far advanced, however, for showing the 
appropriateness of its sweet-smelling name, or 
for proving that it had contributed in its day to 
the four thousand crowns’ worth of jonquilles 
spent on the progress of the Great Monarch to 
Chantilly, which is pleasantly chronicled by that 
jonquille among French women—Madame de 
Sevigné. 

But Faye was lucky in more than its name of 
Faye-among-the-Jonquilles. It had plump wheat- 
ears ins of the shrivelled heads of rye which 
replaced, at a later date, the jonquilles that 
enamelled and. perfumed the steps of the sublime 
Louis. Its present proprietors had suffered less 
than some from the road-making, the charge on 
salt, and the general taxes of the French people, 
which took somewhat from the scent of the jon- 
quilles and the sublimity of the Louis. 

Faye was in the interior of France, sixty miles 
from Paris. lt was nothing to speak of 1n size. 
A score of thatched cottages, some of them of 


dry mud, but none of them more than moderately | 


miserable ; an old inn; and alittle church, not 
yet closed, with square tower and red roof. The 
three constituents of a hamlet were fairly repre- 
sented in it—the green-stained fountain in the 


centre, where men and women lounged and | 


gossiped, and washed their onions and radishes, 
and shred their cab ‘in the evenings ; the 
posting-house—to wit, the b -out old inn ; 
the traditionally held to be the dungeons 
of the little castle on the rising ground at the 
end. of the village. A ro veal’ weaken by 
walnut trees, wound and clomb to the Tour de 
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Faye, giving one the impression that the village 
rose on tip-toe to curtsey to the feudal lord and 
master, in spite of the prohibition of titles of 
rank by a National Assembly, and the flight of 
great flocks of nobles. 

The Tour was a true antique, not setting its 
claim on massiveness or splendour. It had the 
hoary picturesque grace of a grey lichen, set 
between the green of the earth and the blue, or 
daffodil, or pea-bloom of the sky. The walls 
were very thick, and pierced with narrow win- 
dows. They looked as if they might have stood 
sieges from the Normans and the English, the 
League and the Fronde ; and as if they might 
yet stand another siege from a new Jacquerie. 


As an historical novel ‘‘ Citoyenne Jacque- 
line ” will owe much of its success to its tho- 
rough dramatic style; not in the sense of 
an acting play, but of one written for the 
closet, never straining after effect, and every 
page adding fresh proof of the unusual power 
of the writer, and of the careful pains and 
study she has bestowed upon her work. 
Differing in the details of its manipulation 
from that of the Waverley series, there is 
still the same key to its inspiration,—a 
thorough knowledge of the spirit of the 
time in which the action of the tale moves, 
rather than the reproduction of the dry bones 
of past events. Scott knew well this secret of 
his art, and so made the historical novel his 
own ; and, many as have been the attempts 
to follow in his footsteps, as yet failure, or, 
at least, but partial success, has been the 
chief result. Stepping out of the beaten 
track of those who consider the historical 
novel rather as a chronicle of facts than as 
the exponent of thoughts, Miss ‘Tytler 
manages to centre the chief interest of the 
story around the changing fortunes of the 
owner of the old feudal Tour de Faye and 
his family—vicissitudes of which the descrip- 
tion would be both trite and common-place, 
but for the skilful way in which are laid bare 
the workings of the human heart, out of the 
depths of which, whatever the training, gush 
forth, under the pressure of adversity, very 
much that tends to ennoble our nature. 
The novelist’s privilege is freely made use of, 
but so carefully is fiction interwoven with 
fact, that it claims the full merit of the pro- 
verb, Se non é vero, é ben trovato. Take this 
picture of an old French Marquis of 1792 :— 


Monsieur de Lussac existed principally in con- 








well perish of inanition as swallow garlic soup 
with a taste of artichokes. 


The plot of the novel is well sustained to 
the end. It never flags, but, like the large 
snowball which boys delight in rolling on till 
it becomes an absorbing interest to all, it 
leaves upon the reader’s mind a sensation of 
regret that the last page has been reached 
when he comes to the end of the third vo- 
lume. ‘‘Citoyenne Jacqueline” is not a 
puling love tale. Its power lies in the = 
pathos of the incidents, and in the struggles 
of Jacqueline to regain her lost position. 
In the opening chapters Jacqueline, a de- 
scendant of the ancienne noblesse, makes 2 
mésalliance by becoming the wife of Miche! 
Sarte, her father’s registrar or bailiff. This 
ill-assorted match not only precipitates her 
from her rank in society, but brings with it 
much bitterness and heart suffering. A 
mere child at the time, she neither loves nor 
cares to understand her husband, but 
marries him in a fit of despair or pique, 
having been jilted by her cousin Achille, for 
a fascinating and wealthy widow. Michel 
Sarte’s character bears a vague resemblance 
to that of John Halifax. He is brave, noble 
hearted, and generous, and, though a peasant 
by birth, truly one of Nature’s gentlemen. 


| The descriptions of life during the Reign of 








nexion with meals; but there could not be a | 


huger mistake than to suppose him, in conse- | 


quence, a nobody. On the contrary, wherever 
he went he became the presiding genius of the 
kitchen, where, asking and receiving carte 
blanche, he installed himself in the admiring 
confidence of the chief of the department. He 
entered so completely, heart and soul, into busi- 
ness—threw himself so disinterestedly and gene- 
rously into the choicest, most recherché achieve- 
ments for the entertainment of the chateau or 
hétel in which he was guest, that, like his less 
endowed marquise, he emerged from his field of 
enterprise in a collapsed condition, sat with half- 
closed eyes or slumbered outright till the moment 
of trial, when the fillet &4 la Du Barry, or the 
salade a la volaille, rewarded his great qualifica- 
tions, and covered him with glory. Then the 
marquis was at his culminating point—then he 
not only carved and sent round a dish as a 
finished artiste would dispense it, but he ren- 
dered it historical, esthetical, poetical, religious : 
‘*Does the dish please you, madame? I am 
ravished to hear it—a bagatelle, quite simple- 
The kernel of the affair had its birth at a Lent 
supper of the great cardinal’s. But let us await 
the soufflet—also a virginal dish, with a still 
more splendid origin. This soufflet aux dattes 
was brought from Egypt by no meaner person- 
ages than Saint Louis and Marguerite cf Pro- 
vence.”’ 

A spectator, above all a convive, could easily 
discover that the withered, bright-eyed old noble- 
man had lived at a time when dainty eating and 
famine were two of the institutions of France ; 
and when supper was one of the ms to live 
for. He was not malicious or tyrannical ; rather, 
like most unrivalled men of science, he was 
good-natured and affable. That he was likewise 
perfectly careless of all outside his own range 
was an unlucky, not a remarkable, abuse of his 
powers. Monsieur de Lussac would really have 
preferred the whole universe to profit his 
céte-lettes and crémes. Since that was impos- 
sible, he believed sincerely that men might as 
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Terror, evidently drawn from Lamartine’s 
Girondists, and of the sad partings of the 
condemned at the foot of the guillotine, are 
told with deep feeling and pathos. 

Few novels have afforded us so much 
3a in the perusal, nor can we lay the 
ook aside without calling attention to the 
happy delineation of the subordinate 
characters of the tale, in which Miss Tytler 
shows how carefully she has studied the rich 
raciness of French life in its most piquant 
phases. ‘* Citoyenne Jacqueline ” must take 
its place beside the best novels of the day. 


GIFT BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
[No. 6.] 


‘* TMHOSE who love Nature” have dedicated 

i to them one of the most charming 
books of the season, by Mr. George Barnard, 
Professor of Drawing at Rugby School : 
‘* Drawing from Nature: a Series of Pro- 
gressive Instructions in Sketching, from 
Elementary Studies to Finished Views, with 
Examples from Switzerland and the Py- 
renees.” The book, which is just published 
by Messrs. Longman and Co., is most 
lavishly illustrated by eighteen coloured 
and lithographic plates, and with more than 
one hundred woodcuts. Photography is no 
doubt truthful, but the life of a picture is 
more frequently absent than present in pho- 
tographic delineations of scenery, and pic- 
turesqueness is seldom attained. Mechani- 
cal skill will never supersede art, and it is 
Mr. Barnard’s object to show with what 
facility, by steady application, those who 
love nature may teach themselves to sketch. 
The plates are full and ample, and the 
scenes from Switzerland and the Pyrenees 
are carefully-finished studies. There is 
scarcely any volume amongst the recently- 
published gift books that will be more accept- 
able to lovers of drawing than this beautiful 
volume, the value of which is much enhanced 
by the appendix, containing ‘‘ Lectures on 
Art, delivered at Rugby School.” — The 


Adventures of Baron Munchausen: a 
New and Revised Edition, with an 
Introduction by T. Teignmouth Shore, 
M.A.; illustrated by Gustave Doré,” 
and published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin, is the most superb edition of 


_ that great traveller’s narrative which has yet 


appeared ; the illustrations to which, «by 
Doré, will receive at our hands—in an article 
on Doré as a book illustrator—more ample 
notice than we can here devote to ‘them. 
Many will buy the book before that notice 
can appear, and, in the meantime, wercan 
only say they will haveno cause to — 
the outlay.—Messrs. Routledge and 

send out a ital book for boys, ‘‘ The 
Boy’s Book of es, and the Tools used in 
Them,” by one of the authors of ““Eng- 
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land’s Workshops ;” a gift, accompanied by 
a box of tools, which will provide pleasur- 
able occupation for any lad who has a turn 
for mechanics. For the use of the young, 
the same firm publishes “‘ A Picture History 
of England ;” the text by W. H. Dulcken, 
with eighty large engravings on wood by the 
Brothers Dalziel, from the designs of Mr. A. 
W. Bayes, from the earliest date to the 
present time. Being intended for the 
young, care has been taken only to illustrate 
the most prominent incidents of our history, 
and always in such a way that the chief 
figures tell the story within the grasp of a 
child’s capacity. —‘‘ The Naughty Girl of the 
Family, by Mrs. Henry Mackarness,” author 
of ‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” illustrated 
with eight plates; and ‘‘The Boy’s Own 
Treasury of Sports and Pastimes; by the 
Rey. J. G. Wood, J. H. Pepper, Bennett, 
Miller, and others,” with upwards of 400 
illustrations, have likewise been issued by 
Messrs. Routledge; the latter a capital 
cyclopeedia for boys at school, or even for 
boys of a larger growth. They have also 
ublished ‘‘ The Island of the Rainbow, a 
airy Tale, and other Fancies, by Mrs. 
Newton Crosland.’’—Messrs. Moxon & Co. 
send forth ‘“‘The Princess: a Medley by 
Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate,” 
with twenty-six beautiful illustrations by 
Maclise, engraved on wood by Dalziel, 
Green, Thomas, and Williams, appropriately 
bound in imitation Venetian binding, richly 
gilt on the upper cover, as covetable a 
volume as Christmas has yet produced.— 
** Wordsworth’s Poems for the Young,” is 
eee by Mr. Strahan, with a charming 
ittle pet vignette of a child turning over a 
picture-book, by Millais, on the title-page, 
and fifty illustrations by Messrs. Macwhirter 
and Pettie, the vignette repeated on the 
cover as a eee eae with illumi- 
nated panels above and below. The book 
has only to be seen, to secure a purchaser at 
once. Another of Mr. Strahan’s Christmas 
books is ‘‘ Stories told to a Child,” by the 
author of that charming book ‘‘ Studies for 
Stories.” The book is very prettily illus- 
trated.—Messrs. Gall & Inglis always send 
us a of New Year’s Gift-books. A 
** Robinson Crusoe,” the complete text, with 
six coloured plates, and a ‘‘ Swiss Family 
Robinson,” with six similar illustrations to 
match, are the two principal books of the 
lot. The other volumes are, ‘‘ Casper: a 
Tale for the Young,” by the author of ‘‘ My 
Brother’s Keeper,” with a coloured frontis- 
iece ; ‘‘ Stories of My Childhood, i ease 
Frank,” with — ; and ** Winning Words ; 
a Lamp of Love for the Young Folks at 
Home, ily illustrated. They also put 
forth ‘*Twelve Cards, Lllustrating Bible 
History,” coloured pictures enclosed in a 
pee gt ‘*Bible Truths and Bible Prayers 
for the Young,” twelve cards with illuminated 
i ; **Children’s Bread from the 
Master’s Table,” ‘‘ Bible Sentences, and 
Little Hymns for Every Day in the Year ;” 
and the ‘‘Absent Baron,” a tale for the 
new year.—Messrs. Warne and Co. have 
published ‘‘The Path on Earth to the Gate 
of Heaven, by the Rev. Frederick Arnold,”’ 
essays of counsel and encouragement for the 
Christian life of the present day, with six- 
teen large wood-cut illustrations from ancient 
and modern masters, engraved by Messrs. 
Branston, Dalziels, Evans, Harral, Linton, 
and Thomas, a book which is sure to have a 
host of admirers.—A very charming volume 
of poetical selections, each accompanied by a 
clever wood-cut within a coloured floral 
border, is just issued by the Society for 
em, aE ama Knowledge under the 
title of ‘‘The Four Seasons.” The subjects 
of the forty illustrations are taken chiefly 
from out-door occupations and recreations, 
all nicely designed and ved.—Mr. Par- 
i sends us the yearly parts of ‘‘The 
of Hope Review ” and of the “ British 
Workman,” each with acharacteristiccoloured 


the former containing the portrait 
of Me . Harrison Weir’s favourite cat, er) the 

latter Gilbert’s ‘‘ Honest Voter,” returning 
_ the tempting bribe. From Mr. Morgan five 











of his shiliing volumes, with coloured fron- 
tispieces, have reached us—‘‘ Margaret and 
her Friends,” by Charlotte O’Brien ; 
**Mother’s Warm Shawl,” by the same ; 
*‘Oliver Dale’s Decision,” by the same ; 
‘‘Silvermere Annals” and the ‘ Trials of 
Rachel Charleote,” by Mrs. Vidal. 
(To be continued.) 








THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Mr. Ralston, who is, we believe, personally 
acquainted with Poland, gives an interesting ac- 
count of ‘‘ The Polish Insurrection of 1863,” 

rincipally taken from the book recently pub- 
fished by Mr. Sutherland Edwards on the sub- 
ject. ‘*The Comedies of Etherege ” are analyzed 
by Mr. Robert Bell in a way they never 
have been before ; and, consequently, they re- 
ceive much more justice. They ‘‘are essentially 
comedies of manners. They seize the fleeting 
colours on the surface of society, and dispose 
them on the canvas with a corresponding gaiety 
of tint and lightness of hand. There are no 
violent transitions or unexpected situations. 
They never deal in sentiment, and wherever a 
scrap of seriousness crops up, it generally looks 
like a sly touch of burlesque.” The whole 
article is a piece of very elegant and sound 
criticism. e editor does good service by his 
** Criticism in Relation to Novels.” He dis- 
tinguishes clearly between plot-interest and the 
other sources of interest by which a novel is 
built up. ‘*‘ Sir Jasper’s Tenant” and ‘* Max- 
well Drewitt” are the two typical novels 
selected. ‘‘ lt is quite fair to praise Miss Brad- 
don for the skill she undoubtedly displays in 
plot-interest of a certain kind—in selecting 
situations of crime and mystery which have a 
singular fascination for a large number of 
readers ; and the success she has obtained is due 
to the skill with which she has prepared and 
presented these situations so as to excite the 
curiosity and sympathy of idle people. It is a 
special talent she possesses, and the critic is 
wrong who fails to recognize in it the source of 
her success.” Other novels lay no claim to dis- 
tinction as elaborately ingenious constructions, 
but are intended to be pictures of life and cha- 
racter. The editor judges ‘‘ Maxwell Drewitt ” 
by a high standard ; but we doubt if criticism 
will ever lead the public taste for amusement. 
That must depend upon causes which lie beyond 
its power. 





CHRISTMAS NUMBERS, 

The editor of the Christmas number of Lon- 
don Society says, what we have no doubt is very 
true, that its pages will be read— 

On the globe’s remoter side, 
Where no snow 
Will be shed, 
But the summer sun will shine, this 
Christmastide. 

But neither the elaborately got up outside nor 
the stories within seem to have any other idea 
of Christmas than the very old-fashioned one of 
a time of cold and snow. Now this may be well 
enough for Australians, or the Pitcairn Islanders, 
who only know of such things by report, and who 

robably believe in the old traditional English 

hristmas as a still living phase of English 
life. But at least one-seventh of the popula- 
tion of England live, or are huddled together, 
in the metropolitan district, where Christmas in 
its reality is quite a different affair. To some it 
comes more like an additional Sunday in the 
week than a real festival ; to many artisans and 
’prentices it is a holiday dearly purchased by 
finding their labours more irksome than usual 
for some days afterwards. Then a good deal 
depends upon the day of the week the calendar 
assigns to the 25th of December. The extreme 
convenience which will result to many thousands 
this year, owing to its falling on a Monday, sug- 
gests to us the idea that it would really be wort 
while to have an Act of Parliament, supple- 
mented, if necessary, by a Canon, for fixing 
Christmas, if we must have one day in the year 
devoted to turkey and mince-pies, to the first 
working day of the week. We are not aware 
that, as in the case of Easter, any profound 
theological dogma is concerned with the precise 
day on which the Nativity of our Lord should 
be celebrated. Probably, no one supposes that 
event really took place on the day the account 
of it is read in our churches; and if Sunday 
was made for man, Christmas-day might surely 
bend to the convenience of Englishmen. But 
our subject is rather books than festivals. 
Publishers, at all events, do not wait for red- 
letter days. They improve the occasion better, 
we fear, than the preac The reverend 


gentlemen always find it a very difficult task to 
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combine solemnity with joy. Christmas litera- 
ture has but one object in view, to be sold 
before Christmas if possible. Christmas num- 
bers are seldom, however, very good. It is the 
misfortune of any original idea, that it has to 
be repeated over and over again, until all its 
character is effaced. The literary weeklies are 
happily exempted from this additional tax upon 
their contributors when everybody else is 
making holiday. Indeed, they are more than 
exempt, for most of them wisely and usefully 
fill up their columns with their annual index, 
and announce the fact that they have completed 
another volume. Meanwhile, like the more 
staid members of a Christmas party, they are 
bound to look on at the follies and gambols of 
others, and duly note whether they come up to 
the conventional standard. In the performance 
of this duty, we must give our verdict that the 
Christmas numbers of this year are not so good 
as they ought to be. ‘The collection of tales in 
London Society contains nothing but what is 
commonplace, though readable enough. The 
Christmas number of Once a Week is printed in 
better type, and the stories are better also ; 
but surely it would have been better still to 
have had one good story instead of a dozen 
moderate ones. Such a production, well illus- 
trated, would stand a much better chance of 
competing at railway stalls with what will be, 
no doubt, the most popular of these ‘‘ extras,” 
‘*Dr. Marigold’s scriptions,” by Charles 
Dickens. After all, the best part of this pro- 
duction is to be found in the titles of the 
chapters. The idea was a very witty one 
on the part of the author, but it has not 
been well worked out. The real prescrip- 
tion, ‘‘To be taken at the Dinner Table,” is 
the Christmas number of Chambers’s Jour- 
nal, ** Waiting for the Host.” The different 
stories are dove-tailed together with great art, 
their only fault being, that they are rather too 
long for their situations, But ‘‘ the explanation ” 
is, as it ought to be, short and conclusive; and, 
if it is really true that ‘‘ Christmas numbers are 
not to be turned out, like an egg- n (or, we 
may add, a pin), by a single in vidual,” at all 
events, the machinery of this one is simple, and, 
at the same time, not likely to be imitated 
again, The smaller fry of periodicals we need not 
notice, especially as we see, in our walks down 
Fleet Street, that 500 boys have been advertised 
for, and no doubt found long ago, to proclaim 
their merits throughout the metropolis. We 
readily yield the office of herald to their most 
sweet voices. 
Vegetable Cookery, &c. By John Smith. (Pit- 
man.)—On a certain occasion, when a general 
fast had been ordered in this country, the late 
Duke of Norfolk was anxious to set a good 
example. A large party was, as usual, assembled 
in his country mansion. His e’s commands 
were very strict that nothing in the shape of 
flesh should appear at the evening banquet. To 
his great wrath, when the soup was removed, 
the usual hospitality appeared to prevail : side- 
dishes and joints, flesh and fowl, were all there ; 
and those who were not fond of fasting were 
internally delighted at this act of disobedience 
on the part of the chef. The sequel may be 
—_— The whole show was a triumph of art. 
he vegetable world had been subdued, and the 








than ever, while the religious austerity of the 
day was strictly pteabrved. We do not think 
this little volume will teach housewives how to 
emulate the vegetable sumptuosities of Arundel 
Castle. But it may be very useful, without 
telling us how to disguise our food ; in fact, to 
use a more humble comparison, it will lead them 
to appreciate the art and om humour with 
which the prisoner in ‘‘ Little Dorritt” cut up his 
bread into the shape of, and made believe that 
he was eating, the various delicacies his companion 
was actually enjoying. Now meat is becoming 
so dear, a manual of this kind will come in very 
handy ; and those who cannot afford rich plum- 
pudding and mince-pies, will, if they make este, 
easily save their eighteenpence by learning how 
to satisfy small children with ingeniously-varied 
preparations for the tea-table, and on all occa- 
sions when preserves and puddings are most in 
demand. — 

WE have received The Heavenly Father: Lec- 
tures on Modern Atheism, by Ernest Naville, 
translated by H. Downton, M.A. (Macmillans) ; 
Christian Drift of Cambridge Work, by T. 
Worsley, D.D. (Macmillans) ; Hide and Seek, 
by Wilkie Collins, a new edition (Smith, 
Fider, and Co.) ; Autumn Leaves, b John 
Critchley Prince, new edition, with itional 
Poems (London: Simpkin, a and Co. ; 
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Life and Writings of Theodore Parker, by Albert 
Réville, D.D. (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) ; The 
Conflict of Good and Evil in our Day: Twelve 
Letters to a Missionary, by the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice (Smith, Elder and Co.) ; The Administra- 
tion on the Eve of the Rebellion : a History of Four 
Years before the War, by James Buchanan, Ex- 
President of the United States of America 
(Sampson Low and Marston). And of pam- 
phlets : A Letter to His Grace the Archbishop of 
Dublin on Proselytism, by an Irish Peer (Hodges, 
Smith and Co., Dublin); Anti-mourning: a 
Lectureagainst the Unchristian Custom of Wearing 
Mourning for the Dead, by Mrs. (Hume) 
Rothery (Pitman) ; Theological Controversy ; or, 
the Function of Debate in Theology, &c., by J. 
Tulloch, D.D. ; second edition (Blackwoods) ; 
Warning ; or, the Beginning of the End, an 
r: te to the Jews, by C. Jones (Triibner and 
0.). 
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Anpersen (Hans Christian). Tales forthe Young. A New Transla- 
tion. ith Illustrations. 18mo, pp. 216. “arne. 1s. 6d. 


Anperson (Rev. William). Kings of Society; or, Leaders o 
‘Social, Intellectual, and Religious Progress. Post 8v0, pp. 
xi.—308. Stock. 65s. 

Arasian Nights’ Entertainments (The). Arranged for the 
Perusal of Youthful Readers by the Hon. Mrs. Sugdén. 2nd 
Thousand. Illustrated. 12mo. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 


Aryotp (Rev. Frederick). Path on Earth to the Gate of 
Heaven. Essays of Counsel and Enco ement {for the Chris- 
tian Life of the Present Day. With 16 Lilustrations. Post 8vo, 
pp. x.—369. Warne. 7s. 6d. 

Bateman (John Frederick, C.E., F.R.S.). On the Supply of 
Water to London from the Sources of the River Severn. '8vo, 
sd., pp. 40, with Map. Vacher. 2s. 

Barnarp (George). Drawing from Nature ; A Series of Progres- 
sive Instructions in Sketching, from Elementary Studies to 
Finished Views, with Examples from Switzerland and the 
Pyrenees ; to which are added Lectures on Art, delivered at 
Rugby School. Illustrated by 18 Coloured and Lithographic 
Pla and more than 100 Woodcuts. Imp. 8vo, pp. vili.— 
348. Longmans. 25s. 

Boy's Yearly Book (The) for 1366. Illustrated. 8vo, |pp. vii.— 








Own Volume (The) of Fact, Fiction, History, and Adven- 
ture. Christmas, 1865. Illustrated with Plates and Wood- 
cuts. Edited by the Publisher. 8vo, pp. vili.—544. Beeton. 5s. 

Boase (Henry S., M.D., F.R.S.). Essay on Human Nature, 
Sho the Necessity of a Divine Revelation for the Perfect 
Development of Man’s Caprcities. 8vo, pp. xvi.—396. Long- 
mans, 12s, 

Bowar (Rev. Horatius). Morning of Joy; being a Sequel to 
the Night of Weeping. 25th Thousand. 18mo. Nisbet. 1s, 6d. 

Boox for the Household (A). Tales in Rhyme. Fscp. 8vo, sd. 
Jarrold. 1s. 

Boots (George, F.R.S.). Treatise on Differential Equations. 
ee Volume. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii.—235. Macmillan. 


Brapsvry (8. H.). Lyrical Fancies. Fscp. 8vo, pp. xii.—220. 
Monon. 5s. 


Brartisn Association, 1865. Report of the Proceedings at the 
ham Meeting. Carefully Collated and Revised by 
the ro‘ Speakers. Cr. 8vo, » pp. xvi.—402. Hard- 


Baitisn Controversalist (The), and Literary Magazine. 
Vol. 2. Cr. 8vo, pp. iv.—476. Houlston. 3s. 6d. 

Bucnanan (James). The Administration on the Eve of the 
Rebellion: a History of Four Years before the War. Roy. 
8vo, pp. 296. Low. 10s. 6d. 

Br the Loch and River Side. 39 Plates. Obg. fol. Hdmon- 
ston. 2is. 


Mrs. Graham). Christabelle: and Our Little White 
. 8vo, pp. 160. Binns d& Goodwin, 2s. 6d. 

Cuambers’s Ready Reckoner, Consisting of Reckoning, Interest, 
and other Tables. 32mo, pp. 160. Chambers. 6d. 

Cnapman (M. J.,M.A.). Hebrew Idyls and Dramas. Originally 
Published in Fraser’s Magazine. Post 8vo, pp. xv.—376. 
Saunders & Otley. 10s. 6d. 

Cuaruesworrta (Maria Louisa). England’s Yeomen. Memorials 
of Stephen and his Family. From Personal Knowledge. 11th 
Thousand. Fscp. 8vo. Seeleys. 5s. 

Cuvecn of England Magazine (The). Vol. 
December, 1865. Fscp. 8vo, pp. 474. Hwins, 

Cuartrerton (Georgiana, Lady). Leonore: a Tale. New Edition, 
Illustrated. Sm. post 8vo, pp. 155. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


1865. 


CaMeneLe 
Rose. 


59. July to 
5s, 6d, 


Cotums (Wilkie). Hide and Seek; or, the Mystery of Mary 
Grice. New tion. Sm. cr. 8vo, bda., pp. vili.—356. Smith 
& Elder. 2s. 6d. 


Companions Of my Solitude. 6th Edition. Fsep. 8vo, pp. 245. 
Smith & Eider. 3s. 6d. 

Cousins Reconciled (The); or, Prejudice Overcome. Roy. 18mo, 
pp. 156. Oliphant (Edinburgh). Hamilton. 1s, 6d. 

Dante. The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated 
in Terza Rima by John Dayman. 8vo. Longmans. 21s. 

D’Avsarens (G. H. Merle, D.D.). Historic Scenes in the Life of 
Martin Luther. Illustrated by P. H. Labouchere. 4to, pp. 
32. Day & Son. 5s. 

Davis (Marcus). Everybody’s Business: Everybody’s Business 
shouid be in Everybody’s Hands and Every *s Mouth, 
Everywhere. Fscp. 8vo, sd., pp. xiv.—122. Simpkin. 1s, 6c. 

Discussion (A) on High and Low Pressure Steam. By E. 
I R. Davies. Also, the Final Summing Up of the 


tor. The whole Reprinted from the “ Engineer,” and 
Illustrated. To which is added an Appendix by Mr. Ingham. 
anchester). Simpkin. 


8vo, dP. vili—6500. John Heywood 

10s. 6d. 

Docror Kemp; the Story of a Life with a Blemish. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo, pp. xiii —643. Jackson & Walford. 16s. 

Exttcorr (Charles J., ae Destiny of the Creature: and 
other Sermons. Preached before the University of Cambridge. 


4th Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xii—186. Longmans. 5s. 

Farra Gartney’s Girlhood. By the Author of “The Gay- 
> &c. New Edition, i2mo, bds., pp. viii —355. Low. 
ls, 


FamILy a ae : a Selection of Prayers, with Hymns, Por- 
tions of pture, and Practical Observations, for Morning 
and Evening Service throughout the Year. Prayers for 

rship. By John Campbell, D'D. With Plates. Folio, 
orship. 0! be .D. Wit olio, 
MPrun 25s. i 


pp. 760. 
Famuy Treasury (The) of Sunday Reading. Edited by the Rev. 
Andrew . 1865. Roy. 8vo, pp. 


Cameron. With Engravings. 
764. 


Nelson. 7s. 6d. 
Farrres’ Concise Trea on Solicitors’ Book - Keeping by 
Double Entry ; being a Simple Method by which its Ne ape 

the Position of their Affairs and Net Profits of 


can Ascertain 

their Business. five oomasning, Forme of all the necessary 
Booka, with Practical Directions for Posting Up the Same. Post 
8vo, cl. sd., pp. 47. Office. 2s. 6d. 
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Ftonau World (The), and Garden Guide. Vol. 8. 8vo, pp. 278. 
Groombridge. 6s. 

Forsytnu (William, M.A., Q.C.). Rome and its Ruins. With 
Map and Numerous Illustrations. Fsep. 8vo, pp. 144. Society 
Jor Promoting Christian Knowledge. 2s. 6d. 

Fox (W. J.). Collected Works. Memorial Edition. Vols. 7 and 8. 
Reports of Lectures at South-Place Chapel, Finsbury. Post 
8vo. ox. Each 5s, 

Fnxp Williams, A Tale for Boys. Roy. 18mo, pp. 142. Jarrold. 

8. . 

Garry (Mrs. Alfred). Domestic Pictures and Tales. With 
Illustrations. Fsep. 8vo, pp. 176. Bell @ Daldy, 3s. 6d. 

Generat Baptist Magazine (The) for 1865. 8vo, hf. bd., pp. 474. 

Winks (Leicester). Mariborough. 6s. ‘ een 

Gitsert (William). The Magic Mirror. A Round of Tales for 
Young and Old. With 84 Illustrations by W. S. Gilbert. Sm. 
cr. 8vo, pp. 200. Strahan. 6s. 

Grarttan,(R.). The Right to Think, Addressed to the Young 
Men of Great Britain and Ireland. 12mo, sd. M‘Glashan 
(Dublin). Triitner. 2s. 

Greek Pastoral Poets (The). Theocritus—Bion—Moschus. Done 
into English by M. J. Chapman, M.D. Third Edition, Re- 
vised. Post 8vo, pp. vii.—380. Saunders & Otley. 10s, 6d. 

Haut (Rev. Newman). Antidote to Fear: with Illustrations 
from the Prophet Isaiah. By the Author of “Come to 
Jesus.” Fsep. 8vo, pp. 205. isbet. 2s. 6d. 

Hanpnoox of Travel-Talk: being a Collection of Qeestions, 
Phrases, and Vocabularies, in English, German, French, an 
Italian, intended to Serve as Interpreter to English Travel- 
lers Abroad, or Foreigners Visiting England. By the Editor 
of the Handbooks. 24th Thousand, Carefully Revised. 18mo, 
cl. lp., pp. xxi.—358. Murray. 3s. 6d. 

Hanpzoox of Angling (A.). By Ephemera. 4th Edition. Fsep. 
8vo. Longmans. 5s, 

Hoce. The Works of the Ettrick Shepherd. A New Edition, 
Revised at the Instance of the Author’s Family. * the Rev. 
Thomas Thomson.—Taies and Sketches. th Illustrative 
Engravings. Sup. roy. 8vo, pp. ix.—712. Blackie. 18s. Poems 
and Life Sup. roy. 8vo. 14s, 

Hoty Land (The), Egypt, Constantinople, Athens, &c., &. A 
Series of Forty-eight Ptio phs Taken by Francis bedford, 
for H.R.H. the Prince of Wales during the Tour in the East, 
in which, by Command, he accompanied his Royal Highness. 
With Descriptive Text and Introduction, by W. M. Thompson. 
Cr. 4to, pp viii—09. Day & Son. 42s. 


Jann (Gustav). Spritual Songs from the Canticles. Translated 
from the German, by Anna M. May. Roy. 18mo, pp. 99. 
Morgan & Chase. 2s. 6d. 

Knicut (J. C.). “*The Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms ;” 
their Divine Inspiration, &. 12mo. Longmans, 2s. 6d. 

Lear’s Shilling Book of Nonsense. Three Series. Obg. sd. 
Warne, Each 1s, 

Leecu (John). Follies of the Year. A Series of Coloured 
Etchings from Punch’s Pocket Books, 1844—1864. With some 
Notes by Shirley Brooks. Obg. fol. Bradbury & Evans. 21s. 

Lirtt.e Alfred; or, the Influence of Home Training. Roy. 18mo, 
pp. 153. Oliphant (Edinburgh). Hamilton, 1s. 6d. 

Litton (E. F.). Lifeor Death ; the Destiny of the Soul in the 
Future State. 8vo, McGee (Dublin). Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
Lopcr (Edmund) Peerage and Baronetage of the British 

Empire, as at present existing, arranged and printed from 
the personal communications of the Nobility. 35th Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Roy. 8vo, pp. lx.—836. Hurst & 

Blackett. 31s. 6d. 

Lonore..Low’s Poetical Works. Complete Edition. With Ilustra- 
tions by Gilbert. Sm. post 8vo, pp. x.—610. Routledge. 5s. 
Mackay (Francis Alexander). Poems, Pastorals, and Songs. 
Collected and revised Edition. Sq. 1lzmo. Fwullarton. 7s. 6d. 
Maan (Rev. 8S. C.). Short History of the Georgian Church. 
Translated from the Russian of P. Joselian, and Edited with 
additional Notes by the Rey. 8. C. Maran. Cr. 8vo, pp. ix.— 

208. Saunders & Utley. 63. 

Marryat (Florence) (Mrs. Ross Church). Woman against 
Woman, 3 Vols. Cr. 8vo, pp. 970. Bentley, 31s. 6d. 

Maurice (Rev. F. D., M.A.). Conflict of Good and Evil in our 
Day. Twelve Letters to a Missionary. Cr. 8vo, pp. viii.—212, 
Smith & Elder. 6s. 

Mrnrivate (Charles, B.D.). Conversion of the Northern Nations 
The Boyle Lectures for the Year 1865, delivered at the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall. 8vo, pp. xii—217. Longmans. 8s. 6d. 

M‘F arcane (Rev. John, LL.D.). Mountains of the Bible: their 
Scenes and their Lessons. 4th Edition, sm. cr. 8vo, pp. viii.— 
400, Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 

Mixton’s Poetical Works. New Edition, Carefully Revised 
from the Text of Thomas Newton, D.D., to which is Pre- 
tixed a Biographical Notice. With Illustrations by William 
Harvey. New Kdition. Sm. post 8vo, pp. xlvi.—570. Rout- 
ledge. 5s. 

Monruty Packet (The) of Evening Readings for Younger Mem 
bers of the English Church. Vol. 30. Parts 175 toi1s0. July 
—December, 1865. Fsep. 8vo, pp. 724. Mozley. 5s. 

Moore (Rev. W. Kennedy, M.A.). Life’s Everlasting Moa 
Fsep. 8vo, pp. vii.—152. Nimmo (Edinburgh). Nisbet. 2s. 6d. 

Moruen’s Friend (The). Vol. 6. New Series. Post 8vo. Jack- 
son & Walford. 2s. 6d 

Moruer’s Lessons (A.) On Kindness to Animals. Second 
Series. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. vi—88. Partridge. 1s. 

Nautica Magazine (The) and Naval Chronicle for 1865. 8vo, 
bds., pp. viii.—696, Simpkin. 13s, 6d. 

Navitte (Ernest). The Heavenly Father. Lectures on Modern 
Atheism. Translated from the French by Henry Downton, 

M.A, Sm. cr. 8vo, pp. xi.—364. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Newman (Rev. J. H., D.D.). Tract 90. On Certain Passages 
in the Thirty-nine Articles. 1841. With an Historical Preface 
by the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. And Catholic Subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles Considered in Reference to Tract 
9). Bythe Rev. John Keble, M.A. 1841. 8vo, sd, pp, 141. 
J. H. and J. Parker. 1s. 6a. 

OLD ay Tale (An) Told Anew in Pictures and Verse, by 
Richard Doyle and J. R. Planché. Sq. 8vo, pp. vi.—6l. 
Routledge. 5s. 

Oswatp, the Young Artist. A Tale for Boys. Fscp. 8vo, pp. 
V1. Hayes. 1s. 6d. 

Passaces from Modern English Poets. Illustrated by the Junior 
7 i Club. 47 Etchings. Roy. 8vo, pp. 46. Day and Son. 

Os. 6d. 


Pessimcs: @ Rhapsody, and a Paradox. By Young England. 
Post 8vo, sd. Williams and Norgate. 3s. 

Porviar Alphabet’ Book 
Alphabet, the London Alp 
and Sports. With 36 Pages of 
Warne. 2s. 6d. 

Pcrrox. Songs in Suffering ; or, the Voice of Trust and Praise 
in Sickness and Sorrow. Selected by the Rev. W. O. Purton, 
B.A. Fsep. 8vo, pp. xxiii—192. W. Hunt d Co. 3s. 

Reppixe (Cyrus), Past Celebrities Whom I have Known. 2 
Vols. Post 8vo, pp. xii—671. Skeet. 21s. 

Rem (Rev. John). Voices of the Soul Answeredin God. Fsep. 
Svo, pp. Xvi.—287. Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 

Riowey (Rev. W. H., M.A.). Every-Day Companion. Part 1. 
From Advent to Whitsuntide. “Fscp. 8vo, cl. Ip., pp. 96. 
J. H. &J4. Parker. 2s. 


River Plate e) asa Field for Emigration. 8vo, sd. Bates, 
Hendy, & & bat P ; 
Rospert Dalby and his World of Troubles: being the Early 
Dor of Fa Connoisseur. Post 8vo, pp. vii—324. Chapman & 
all. 


Rosas (John, M.A.), The Ethics of the Dust. Ten Lectures to 
Little Housewives on the Elements of Crystallization. Post 
8yo, pp. xi.—244. Smithand Elder. 5s. 
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Rvussett (W. H., LL.D.). The Atlantic te Illustrated 
by Robert Dudley. . fol., pp. v.—117. and Son. 2is. 

Saxe (J. Godfrey). | The Times, the Tel and other Poems. 
Complete in One Volume; and (in the of 
securing English Copyright) One Note, Not by the Editor of 
the “ Biglow Papers.” Fsep. 8vo, sd., pp. xi —300. Beeton. 1s. 

Scorr (Mrs.). Tales of my Sunday Scholars. Roy. 18mo, pp. 159. 
Oliphant (Edinburgh). Hamilton. 1s, 6d. 

Suaxesreare (William). Songs and Sonnets. Roy. 32mo, pp. 255. 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Surrroy (Anna). The Child Minister. By the Author of “Tell 
Jesus.” 32mo, pp. 136. Morgan and Chase. 2s. 

Sairu (S., M.A.). The Temple and the Sepulchre. Post 8vo, 
pp. x.—79. Longmans. 33s. 6d. 

Sramp Collector’s Magazine (The). Vol. 3. La. Sq. Marl- 
borough. 6s. 6d. 


Tennyson (Alfred). Enoch Arden. Illustrated by Arthur 
Hughes. Fscp. 4to, pp. 80. DMowon. 21s, 

Turxxixc for Oneself; or, a Christmas Adventure of the 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW WORDS. 
To the Editor of Tuk READER. 

Sir,—A writer in the Christmas number. of 
All the Year Round asks the paensae | question : 
‘* Does any one know who is responsible for new 
words, such as shunt, thud, shimmer, ping (de- 
noting the crack of the rifle), and many others?” 
(P. 15.) The question is an interesting one, but 
some of the words selected are unfortunate for 
the purpose. 

Shunt, in the sense of to’shun, may be found in 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Glossarial Index,” where the ‘‘Owl 
and Nightingale” (bef. 1300) is referred to as an 
authority. It is also of frequent occurrence in 
early English, but one instance will be sufficient 
here. In the Lincoln *‘ Morte Arthur,” lL. 4,235, 
we read— 

He schodirde and schrenkys, and schontes bott lyttile. 


Ash registered the word in his dictionary as a 
rovincialism, and it is probable that as such it 
held a place in our language until called into more 
rominent being by railway requirements. It is 
erived from the A.S. scunian, to shun ; Dutch, 
schuins, slope, slant. . 
Shimmer, again, is A.S. We find _scima, 
brightness ; sciman, to glitter, shine ; scimrian, 
to shine ; while the Dutch has schémeren, to 
dazzle. In the alliterative poems recently 
edited by Mr. Morris we meet with shimmer- 
ing as a noun— 


With schymerynge schene full schrylle thay schynde. 
y g TA 80). 


And Ash gives Chaucer as an authority for 
using the same word in the sense of glimm , 
Halliwell, quoting the ‘‘ Heir of Linne” (? 1600) 
gives— 





The little windowe dim and darke, 
Was hung with ivy, brere, and yewe ; 
No shimmering sunn here ever shone ; 
No halesome breeze here ever blew. 

For thud I regret that I have no authority. 
Halliwell, in his Dictionary of i ives 
it as a north country word, meaning a dull, 
dead sound, and as a provincialism it may have 
existed for a long time before it made its ap- 
pearance in our printed literature. 

Ping seems not to have found its way into 
our dictionaries. I am inclined to believe it had 
its origin in the sense given above some time 


during the Crimean war. Il should derive it 
from Latin pango (see impingo, Eng. impinge ), 


to strike, and thence, by an easy process, the 
sound caused by a blow.—I am, &c., 
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RICHARD CRASHAW.* 
JT the love of God should ever take 
Il the form, or clothe itself in the 
language, of earthly passion, seems almost 
incomprehensible to the Protestant mind. 
The conjunction of a warm heart with a 
cold temperament may, of course, give rise 
to strange anomalies ; for there is no law, 
either human or religious, against the un- 
limited indulgence of fancy, provided no 
suspicion can arise that it is to terminate 
in ‘the gratification of lust. The natural 
result of a complete conquest by persons 
of great sensibility over the earthly Venus 
would be a profound study for the physio- 


logist. There are many souls in which | 


love can never be extinguished. It is like 
matter, and only puts off one form to re- 
appear in another. The intensity of the 
cerebral excitement with which devotional 
fervour is accompanied has been so great, 
that worshippers have i ined themselves 
to be lifted from the ground while engaged 
in the-act of prayer. But no new language, 
even for the most spiritualized love, has 
yet’ been discovered ; so the purest tongue 
can only select sthe choicest phrases from 
the lover’s vocabulary. This seems the 
only explanation of the facts. For 
we can ‘scarcely believe ourselves that 
one of the pleasures of the blessed, 
where we ‘are neither to marry nor to be 
given in marriage, will be, even for those 
who inhabited a female tabernacle on earth, 
to lie'in a state of delirious rapture in the 
arms of a Heavenly Bridegroom. But the 
allegories derived from the preliminaries, 
rather than the actual ceremony of mar- 
riage, one might think would, at all events, 
cease to be employed by the mouth of the 
masculine Christian. If any man was 
accustomed to ecstatic inspiration, it was 
St. Paul. But his expressions are sober 
and subdued. The actual vision of our 
Saviour, whether literally or in a trance, 
draws nothing extravagant from him. 
The influence of women had not at that 
time been acknowledged in the Church. 
Christ was the friend and the Master of 
the apostles ; His awful superiority had 
not been softened by distance, and the love 
He had inculcated had rather been for the 
fellows of His disciples than for Himself. 
But when celibacy had become an insti- 
tution, ‘without the practical necessities 
which led to its original counsel, the 
human being who was devoted from youth 
up to consider an earthly partner as for- 
bidden fruit was insensibly driven to pro- 
vide'a’ ent substitute. The forms 
of adoration would run in a certain 
channel ; ,and what at first might pass as 
the exalted metaphor of a chosen saint, 
would finally become the ordinary address, 
not unsuitable to such Humanity as abided 
in. the Godhead. Still, these expressions 
from a monk have a peculiar aspect. 
Though all suspicion of desire may be 
ingui we are rather disappointed 
than otherwise not to find its trace in the 
direction the shafts of Love have taken. 
The arrow may have been consumed in its 
ight on arriving at a more rarefied atmo- 
»; but we cannot help remembering 
its aim was determined by a will which 
was rooted upon the grosser earth. 
‘Richard Crashaw, while still a 

‘tant, had served his apprenticeship as a 
solitary. From the age of sixteen years 
he seems never to have left the seclusion 
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of his college until he was forcibly ejected 
from it by the “reforming” Parliament. 
Cambridge was then, no more than now, a 
very advantageous place for the cultivation 
of ladies’ society ; but though the loss of 
his fellowship appears with him to have 
been tantamount to the loss of his liveli- 
hood, until he was fairly driven into a 
Church which will not share its favours, 
he gently sighed for— 


That not impossible she : 
That shall command my heart and me ; 


and thought he had cast the horoscope of 
his love :— 

Ah, my heart, is that the way ? 

Are these the beams that rule thy day? 

Ah, my heart ! her eyes and she 

Have taught thee new astrology. 
But he had already begun to live in the 
ideal. He might think it his duty after- 
wards to apologize for some Protestant 
touches, but even at Cambridge it was St. 
Teresa who had taught him that— 

*Tis love, not years or limbs, that can 

Make the martyr, or the man ; 
and it was she, no earthly woman, of whom 
he sung— 

Thou art love’s victim, and must die 

A death more mystical and high ! 
Still, the Canon of Loretto speaks in a 
bolder strain than the Fellow of Peter- 
house upon the Book and Picture of the 
Seraphical Saint — 

tive her the dart, for it is She, 

Fair youth, shoots both thy shaft and thee ; 


Live here, great heart, and love, and die, and 
kill, 

And bleed, and wound, and yield, and conquer 
still 


Let this immortal Life, where’er it comes, 
Walk in a crowd of loves and martyrdoms. 
But all this is natural enough compared 
with the following, in a masculine mouth :— 
Lord 

Thy blessed eyes breed such desire, 

I die in love’s delicious fire. 

We may, perhaps, attribute this tone to 
the extreme familiarity of Crashaw with 
classical models, and to an idea which 
seems to have been prevalent in the days 
of our great epic poet, that an application 
of the spirit of antiquity to Divine themes 
would culminate in some performance that 
must dethrone the mighty masters of Pagan 
song. Something of this kind has always 
éccurred to minds deeply imbued with a 
feeling of the superiority of their national 
faith. It was not so much the taste as the 
devotion of Propertius which caused him 
to cry, fresh from hearing the manuscript 
of the Afneid, that a greater than Homer 
was there. But the original editor of 
“‘ Steps to the Temple” must have measured 
poets entirely by their creed when he de- 
clared, “Oh! when the general arraign- 
ment of poets shall be to give an account 
of their higher souls, with what a trium- 
phant brow shall our divine poet sit above 
and look down upon poor Homer, Virgil, 
Horace, Claudian, &c.” Unfortunately, 
the difficulty of the verse only increases 
with the grandeur of the theme: were it not 
so, the world would not till now be vexed 
by the sacred epic. A perfect Christiad 
would do more to silence the tongue of the 
scoffer than a library of evidences, and, at 
all events, would settle our theology as 
long as the language in which it was 
written should last. 

There is not the slightest evidence that 
Crashaw himself ever dreamed of such an 








effort. He had in no wise elevated his 
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mind above the vulgar superstition ef the 
day. For him Satan is still the fiend 
with seven horns, confined in the centre of 
the earth, where— 





he fries himself, beneath 

A mass of woes ; his teeth for torment sh, 

While ore sides sound with his tail’s strong 
ash, 

lt is true everything stamps the “Sos- 
petto d’Herode” as a juvenile production, 
but the Sacred Epigramsareequally so; and 
nothing can prove better how completely 
Crashaw’s judgment was at fault when he 
ceased to be fettered by classical conditions. 
than the contrast between the elegance of 
his Latin and the coarse buffoonery of such 
a distich as that “On the Miracle of 
Loaves” :— 

Now Lord, or never, they'll believe on Thee ; 

Thou to their teeth hast proved Thy deity. 
The superiority of the original on “The 
Miracle of Cana” will be seen even in this 
clumsy translation :— 

Whence comes, ah! whence this ruddy dye on 
water, not its own, 

Have the feast’s rose-leaves changed its hue, o’er 
the dazed fountain strewn ? 

Not so! ye guests acknowledge here .a: present 
Power Divine 

The naked Nymph of water sees, and blushes 
into wine.* 

It is impossible that so genuine a poet 
as Crashaw could have passed through ° the 
mental struggles which always accompany 
an honest change of faith without some 
indications of more than. doctrinal doubts. 
He did not fall into that meagreness of 
diction which has been so marked in some 
of the modern divines subsequent to their 
admission into the Catholic priesthood. 
But in one most striking ode we trace a 
struggle, which has driven many a mind 
into the bosom of an infallible Church. 
‘* What is man, that Thou art mindful of 
him?” is a question which is not to ‘be 
solved by the subtlest conceits about hearts 
and flames. 
wit are forgotten in the weakness of hu- 
manity ; and we hear the complaint of a 
Prometheus deprived of its blasphemy, and 
the wail of a Byron without his sneer :— 


If I were lost in misery, 
What was it to Thy heaven and Thee ? 
Should mankind dwell 
In the deep hell, 
What have his woes to do with Thee ? 
Let him go weep 
O’er his own wounds ; 
Seraphim will not sleep, | 
Nor spheres let fall their faithful rounds .. 


There is evidenee that these melancholy 
reflections on the omnipotence of Eternal 
Law and the insignificance of the individual 
were composed in exile, and in that extreme 
poverty which was only relieved by the 
hand of another poet. But the brother- 
hood of song did more than this. It has 
managed to surround even apostasy with 
praise. We have seen many take the 
journey to Rome, but none who remained 
behind, and said that angels had led ‘the 
wanderers. The holy shrine of Loretto 
seldom falls within the pilgrimage of a Pro- 
testant tourist; and if the. sleek English 
Churchman were to spy hovering round its 
tapers one of whom it might be said that 
in youthful days “‘he led his life in St.? 
Mary’s Church, near St. Peter’s College ”— 
and more than one such might be found 
there —we fear he would forget the charity 
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of Cowley, and: rather flout the worshipper 
with— 
Will the gallant sun 
E’er the less glorious run ? 
Will he hang down his golden head, 
Or e’er the sooner seek his western bed, 
Because some foolish fly 
Grows wanton, and will die ? 


And he would say no more of Crashaw’s 
follower than Crashaw said of himself ! 
Transported by machinery, which certainly 
was not his own, over a sea of practical 
and spiritual troubles, he seemed about to 
descend and “forage in the fields of light and 
love,” when the pinions of this very Icarus 
of devotion waxed faint, and melted away 
for ever in the blaze of the Shining House 
of Our Lady. 











MISCELLANEA. 


THE loss of one of the most eminent cultiva- 
tors of natural science, Dr. Hidde J. Halbertsma, 
jun., the distinguished Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology at the University of Leyden, has to be 
deeply deplored. He died in the neighbourhood 
of Coblentz, on the 22nd of November, at the 
early age of forty-five years. He adorned the 
high position in which he was placed by his 
brilliant talents and great attamments, and 
endeared himself to all who were favoured with 
his acquaintance by a very amiable disposition. 
We are unable in this place to enumerate his 
contributions to human and _ comparative 
anatomy, and, latterly, to human craniology. 
They are all marked by much acuteness of 
observation, and thorough knowledge of his sub- 
jects. He was a Frieslander, whose family of 

ure Friesic blood could be traced for three 

undred years, and was born at Bolsward in 
1820. His father, Mr. J. H. Halbertsma, is 
a Mennonite pastor, learned and enthusiastic in 
Friesian literature—witness his long and valu- 
able contribution upon this subject to the preface 
to Dr. Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
The fine anatomical sthobls and museum newly 
erected at Leyden have been constructed, if not 
under Professor Halbertsma’s supervision, under 
his directions ; and we believe that for complete- 
ness; for theadmirable perfection of their arrange- 
ments, and ample provision for every require- 
ment, they are unrivalled. His death is a 
severe loss to this celebrated University, and 
also to his country. 


From recent returns received at the Indian 
Bureau, says the New York Tribune, the various 
tribes of the United States are estimated to re- 
present a collective strength of 307,800 souls, of 
which number 5,400 are known to have served 
in the Union service during the war. 


Some most interesting particulars of Captain 
Hall’s new Arctic expedition have just appeared 
in the American Papers. A long series of corro- 
borative conversations with the Innuits brings out 
with circumstantial distinctness the traces of Sir 
John Franklin's companions. Concerning Crozier, 
the Esquimaux testimony is anything but 
meagre ; several of his crew were seen in their 
last extremity, when cannibalism could not save 
them ; and the names of a number were told as 
accurately as the Indian tongue could give them. 
This is the most curious part of Hall’s revela- 
tion, which, of course, shows a wonderful tenuity 
of tradition among the Arctic natives. It is sug- 
gested that this last evidence will clear the re- 
maining doubts of English navigators as to the 
possibility of learning further from the Esqui- 
maux, and discovering any remnant of the lost 
captain’s comrades. 


Mr. Isaac A. Van Ampuren, the once 
famous ‘‘ lion king” of Drury Lane Theatre, who 
made his triumphal entry into London, driving 
single-handed a team of twelve horses, some 
thi years ago, died on the 30th ult. 
Mr. Van Amburgh was born in Fishkill, in the 
State of New York, and early in life became 
connected with a travelling menagerie, where he 
had an opportunity of becoming practically 
acquainted with the habits and dispositions of 
the brute creation. Finding that the fiercest 
species in time became familiar with their 
and that they were susceptible to the 
influence of training, it occurred to him that a 
striking performance might be produced by 
entering,a den of lions, tigers, &c., properly sub- 
dued, and forming them in a series of groups or 
tableaux. Ambitious, fearless, and energetic, he 
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soon had a collection of performing animals ready 
for the p ed exhibition, which was most suc- 
cessfully given. He made his first ap ce in 
New York at the Richmond Hill Theatre, in the 
autumn of 1833. Later, during the same season, 
he appeared at the Bowery Theatre, in a melo- 
drama written for him, entitled ‘‘ The Lion Lord ; 
or, the Forest Monarch,” in which he intro- 
duced a royal Bengal tiger, apparently loose, 
upon the stage. From 1834 pntil 1838 Van 
Amburgh performed every wiiter at the old 
Zoological Institute in the Bowery, where there 
was an extensive menagerie. In the summer of 
1838 he visited Europe for the first time, making 
his débat in England at Astley’s. Shortly after- 
wards he was engaged by Bunn for Drury Lane, 
where his success was of an unprecedented 
character. Speaking of his performance, Mr. 
Bunn says, in his ‘‘History of the English 
Stage,” ‘‘It is impossible to conceive a greater 
degree of excitement and interest than that 
which attended Mr. Van Amburgh’s exhibition 
up to the close of the year 1838, unless it be that 
which followed it,through the early part of 1839, 
while he remained with me.” Afterwards, in 
partnership with a company of Americans, Van 
Amburgh travelled through England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, with a menagerie, return- 
ing to the United States in 1845, where he has 
since remained, except during several temporary 
visits to Europe. The deceased was about fifty 
years of age at the time of his death. 


At the meeting of the Anthropological 
Society, last Tuesday evening, a most interest- 
ing paper was read by Mr. Dunbar Heath on 
the origin of man, and on the question of 
whether language is congenital to mankind, or 
acquired, We shall give}the whole paper at 
length in another place. 


Messrs. Longman and Co. have published 
‘Beaten Tracks, or Pen and Pencil Sketches 
in Italy, by the Authoress of a ‘Voyage en 
Zigzag.’” The illustrations are in the same style 
as those of her former work, full of life and fun 
and spirit, and the letter-press is just the kind of 
jotting one would anticipate from the pen of the 
author of those clever sketches. Asa Christmas 
gift it will be sure of a hearty welcome from all 
who have visited Italy. 


Messrs. Bett and Daupy send forth, in all 
the luxury of type, paper, and binding, with 
twenty beautiful wood-engravings by Harral, 
‘* Legends and Lyrics,” by Adelaide Anne Proc- 
ter, with an introduction by Charles Dickens, 
a most touching reminiscence of the charming 
writer whose early death wemourned in February, 
1864. The volume is a tribute paid to departed 
worth by those who knew her in life, many from 
childhood up to womanhood ; and in penning 
these lines there is a recollection of a sedate 
little girl seated on the knee of an elderly gen- 
tleman, turning over the pages of Euclid by an 
open window at Storey’s Gate, as the sunlight 
streamed through the trees in the Birdcage 
Walk adjgining. - The illustrations are from the 
designs of Messrs. Dobson, Palmer, Tenniel, 
Thomas, Frihlich, Millais, Du Maurier, Burton, 
Watson, Keene, Carrick, Edwards, and Morten. 
The binding is in the rich taste of Henry VIII. 
and the Emperor Maximilian. 


Messrs. Day and Son, or rather the company 
which carries on the business under that name, 
have issued a very beautiful volume, under the 
title of ‘‘ The Atlantic Telegraph, by W. H. 
Russell, LL.D., illustrated by Robert Dudley.” 
by means of which the reader is not only let 
into all the mysteries of paying, ont the cable, 
but is enabled to fancy himself on board the 

t ship, and accompany her on her voyage, 
as most of Mr. Dudley’s twenty-six sketches 
of scenery, machinery, and manual labour were 
taken from day to day, and are thoroughly life- 
like. The book is just the Christmas-box aman 
who takes interest in the Atlantic Telegraph 
should give himself. 

Messrs. Macmitian and Co. have just ready 
‘*Songs and Sonnets by William Shakespeare, 
edited by Francis Turner Palgrave,” a little 
book which, from the elegance of its typo- 
graphy, fully deserves its mame of ‘Gem 
idition.” 

Messrs. Smiru, Exper, and Co. issue in their 
half-a-crown series of Popular Novels for January 
Wilkie Collins’s ‘‘ Hide and Seek ;’ and in their 

illing series of Monthly Volumes of Standard 
Authors, ‘‘Entanglements,” by the author of 
*€ Mrs. Arle.” 

We trust that the rumoured changes 
system by which the British Museum is 
will be and ive. It as pre 
generally felt that an executive of forty-eight 
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trustees, fluctuating in their bi-monthly attend- 
ance, is not the best conceivable sort of govern- 
ment for this great national institution. Con- 
centration of power and of responsibility is abso- 
lutely requisite to render the management more 
systematic, so that the fresh uisitions—at 
least those that are made by perthass—siiaah 
not depend so much upon chance offers from 
the world outside, as upon the known. short- 
comings ef the Museum in the various depart- 
ments of science, art, and literature. 

THe New Universities Union Club, which we- 
noticed in our last number, is making rapid pro- 


gress. The perenne have wisely included in 
their a 1 the principal universities of the 
United Kingdom. This 1s a form of University 


extension which will meet with aniversal approba- 
tion. The annual subscription is moderate, which 
is a sensible feature in a club intended to bring 
together men of very different means, but 
common education. 


THE American edition of Miss Martineau’s. 
‘*History of the Peace” contains a fourth 
volume of new matter, embracing the years 1846 
to 1854. This volume is on the eve of publica- 
tion, and the entire work, with the in uction, 
now forms a consecutive history of England from 
the year 1800. By the following letter to her 
American publishers, it would seem that Miss 
Martineau takes leave of li occupation with 
it appearance : ‘‘ The Knoll, Ambleside, Nov. 8, 
1865.—Dear Sirs,—I have received your draft on 
Messrs. Whitfield, Green, and Son for £——, and 
herewith enclose my receipt for the amount, as. 
the last due to me from you. I beg to thank 
you for this settlement, and for the copies you 
are so good as to send me as a compliment. It 
is a great satisfaction to me that this business is 
settled—the very last in my literary career, I 
am too ill to work, and this co dence is 
the close of my literary business. am very 
sensible of the courtesy which you have shown 
to me throughout, and you have my best wishes 
for the success of the history. 1 must also con- 
gratulate you on the close of your dreadful war, 
and the prospect of a happy future for your 
country. — Believe me, dear Sirs, very truly yours, 
Harriet MARTINEAU.” 


M. Brxio, well known for the prominent part 
ry pte in tw revolutions of 1836 and 1848, 

ied on Saturday evening, at the of tifty- 
seven, at Paris, and oan buried a Nicextey' 
Mount Parnasse Cemetery, his remains being 
followed to the grave by 5,000 persons, including 
most persons of note in the political, scientific, 
and literary world of France. He was the 
founder of the Journal d’ Agriculture. 


Messrs. Loraian and Co. will commence 
with the new year a new monthly penny serial, 
addressing itself chiefly to persons mterested in 
mission work in the following countries : 1, Natal 
and Zululand; 2, Cape Town; 3, Central 
Africa; 4, Honolulu ; 5, Melanesia, under the 
title of ‘‘7he Net Cast in Many Waters, or 
Sketches of the Life of Missionaries,” edited by 


| Anne Mackenzie, a near relation of the African 


bishop, 

Dr. Kennepy, who has been head-master of 
Shrewsbury School for thirty years, is about to 
retire, and arrangements are in p for 
founding a Latin professorship in the Vaivernity 
of Cambridge as a testimonial to him. The 
appointment of Dr. Kennedy’s successor rests. 
with the authorities of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Tue third and final performance of the ‘‘ Tri- 
nummus,” the Westmmster play for this year, 
took place on Tuesday omnes The play was. 
well acted throughout, and the Sycophanta. of 
Mr. C. E. Bickmore one of the best performances 
which Westminster has given. There was 
nothing remarkable about either prologue or 
epilogue. 

THe winter speeches of the Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School were delivered on Tuesday, and 


the trial scene from ‘‘ Pickwick” very 
cleverly orméed by Messrs. Shattuck, 
M‘Cullough Hill, Crutwell, Randall | Pope, 


Redpath, Matthew, Birkett, and Leadam, 
was much relished by the assembled guests. In 
enumerating the University honours of the year, 
Dr. H claimed for Merchant ‘Taylors’ 
School six first classes at Oxford, and a second 


wranglership at Cambridge. 
, i -illustrated 
ie pab- 
Aelteren 


and a sketch of Crusoe 
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bilder aus der Jugendzeit merkwiirdiger Miin- 
ner’ geome Fr others, Franklin, Whittington, 
&c.); ‘*Vorbilder des Hochsinnes, der That- 
kraft und christlichen Denkungsart,” illustrated 
with seventy-five plates; and ‘In sinnigen 
Biographieen zur Lust und Lehre fiir die reifere 
Jugend,” with eight coloured engravings. 


THE Winchester examinations for the Pitt 
Scholarship finished on Saturday last, and it 
was awarded to Mr. A. 8. Forster (scholar) ; Mr. 
C. Wordsworth (commoner) being second. The 
school separated on Monday for the Christmas 
holidays. 


THE Nicolaische Verlagsbuchhandlung in 
Berlin, as Christmas gifts, amongst others, puts 
forward Kanulbach’s ‘‘ Shakespeare Gallerie,” 
engraved on copper by Eichens, Gonzenbach, 
Hoffmann, Jacob , and Schiifer.—‘* Macbeth,” 
three large folio plates, 1/. 16s. ;»‘* The Tempest, ” 
two plates, 1/. 4s.; and ‘*King John,” three 
— 2/7. 8s. It also announces a new issue of 

aulbach’s ‘‘ Shakespeare Album,”’ photo raphic 
facsimiles of the artist's sketches, in folio — 
** Macbeth,” three plates, 10s. 6d. ; ‘‘ The Tem- 
pest,” two plates, 7s. 6d. ; ‘‘ King John,” three 
plates, 10s. 6d. ; and ‘‘ Julius Cesar” (the death 
scene), 4s. Besides these, there are Kaulbach’s 
**Compositionen zu Shakespeare’s Dramen,” 
nine carte de visite subjects for ladies’ albums, 9s. 


Mr. Brockuats’s list of Christmas books in- 
cludes a re-issue of his ‘‘ Neue Shakespeare Gal- 
lerie ; die Madchen und Frauen in Shakespeare’s 
Dramatischen Werken,” large quarto, with 
forty-five steel engravings of the female cha- 
racters of Shakespeare’s plays ; and a Schiller, 
a Goethe, and a Lessing Gallerie, character 
plates to illustrate the works of each, also printed 
in royal quarto. 

Dr. Jonny Martin Laprenzers, the histo- 
rian, died at Hamburg on the 28th ult. 


Iw a letter addressed to Mr. James Beal, Mr. 
John Stuart Mill expresses his views on London 
municipal government. He says: ‘‘I have seen 
with great pleasure in the newspapers the move- 
ment which the St. James's Vestry has originated 
at your suggestion for the union of all London 
into one Seay for municipal purposes, with 
smaller bodies of the same sort for purposes 
sed to each of the Parliamentary divisions. 

have long wished that an effort in this direction 
should be made. All the more important town 
interests are common to the whole town, and 
can only be properly attended to by a body repre- 
sentative of the whole ; and I quite agree with 

ou that there should be but one such 
bod , and that the functions (for instance) 
of the Board of Works should merge into those 
of the united municipality. I also go entirely 
along with the proposal to abolish the jurisdic- 
tion of the Middlesex magistrates in the metro- 
polis, and to have none but stipendiary magis- 
trates. The only point on which I do not agree 
with the scheme as reported is the choice of 
i by the citizens or municipal body. 
The corporation ought of course to 
have powers equal to those of other municipal 
co tions, but it seems to me that the choice 
ef judicial officers is best placed, not with any 
corporation, but with a minister or great public 
functionary, who can be held responsible for 
—s a proper choice. As a general rule 

i or professional officers are hardly ever 
well chosen by numbers. Some one person must 
make it his business to find them and judge of 
their qualifications.” 

M. ProvpnHon’s commentaries on the Bible 
have just been published. They express the 
same views as the books of Renan on the sub- 
ject. 

Tue National Portrait Gallery has just ac- 

uired three valuable pictures—a fine head of 
William, Lord Russell, the celebrated old Coun- 
tess of Shrewsbury (from Lord Northwick’s 
collection) ; and Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. 
Alban’s. 

Ir appears that M. Duruy’s scheme of exhi- 
biting reports recording the progress of literary, 
scientific, and moral attainments in France 
within the last. twenty years is to be carried out. 
M. de Sainte Beuve has undertaken the report 
on a subjects; Viscount de la Gueronniére 
on sciences and political economy ; the 
astronomer M. Leverrier and M. Dumas, mathe- 

ties, astronomy, and physics. The advance 
made in other branches of human knowledge will 
be entrusted to the various savants of the several 


specialities in question. 


Tae be Manager has bam 
in i has been 
examined by Dr. Voelcker, and the 


—— 





pinion which he has given of its value by 
analysis is fully confirmed by that of Dr. Percy. 


PROFESSOR AGASsiz, who is making a scientific 
expedition pes, Ther Amazon, in Brazil, writes, 
under date of September 8, that he has found 
more than a hundred new species of fish in the 
Amazon, although he has examined scarcely 
one-third of that river. 


At the sale of the late Rev. Samuel Prince’s 
library last week, at the rooms of Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, lot 702, the 
first edition of Milton’s ‘‘Samson Agonistes,” 
contained a MS. emendation, probably dictated 
by the blind poet himself. Lines 1,532-33 of the 
poms are printed in all editions of the poem 
thus :— 


Chorus. For God hath wrought things as incredible 


For his people of old; what hinders now? 
The rhythm is unusually halting ; while, by a 
simple transposition of the words, the lines 
have the smoothness for which this poem is 
otherwise distinguished :— 
For God of old hath for his people wrought 
Things as incredible ; what hinders now ? 


‘*Mr. BucHANAN’s Administration on the Eve 
of the Rebellion, by James Buchanan, ex-Pre- 
sident of the United States,” has just been pub- 
lished, under the date of 1866, by Messrs. 
Appleton, of New York. Mr. Buchanan has 
done wisely to print his defence. He writes 
calmly, temperately, and dispassionately, and 
as materials for the future historian, the work 
will possess great value, from its throwing new 
light upon several points most difficult of eluci- 
dation without some such clue. 


A NEw Jewish journal is announced, under 
the title of ‘‘ The Scattered Nation; or the Past, 
Present, and Future of Israel.” 


‘*THE Poetical Remains of the late George 
Arnold,” the American lyric poet, whose death 
we announced a few weeks ago, will be edited 
by his friend, Mr. William Winter, of the Albion 
and Weekly Review. 

A NEw Southern monthly magazine, edited by 
Mr. W. Evelyn, is about to make its appearance 
in New Orleans, under the title of Zhe Crescent 
Monthly. 

Amonest American announcements is ‘‘ The 
Book of the Sonnet,” by Leigh Hunt, never yet 
published. 

Tue Literarisches Centralblati, No. 51, reviews 


tory of Frederick IL. ;—the Katholik, No. 11, 
Newman’s Religious Opinions ;—the Allgemeine 
Schul-Zeitung, No. 47, Scherr’s History of 
English Literature ;—the Morgenblait fiir gebil- 
dete Leser, No. 50, gives Shakespeare’s Insight into 
Nature ;—the Blatter fiir Literarische Unter- 
haltung, No. 49, Henry Thomas Buckle ;—the 
Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes, 
No. 50, Poetry and Art of the Moors in Spain 
and Sicily ;—the Huropa, No. 50, Monster and 
Pattern Hotels ;—the Gartenlaube, No. 50, 
London’s Pneumatic Railway ; the Ausland, No. 
49, Captain Cook in the Sandwich Islands, from 
Native Sources ; and Baker’s African Explora- 
tions ;—and the Natur, No. 49, the Rin derpest, 
by Kar] Miiller. 


Mr. JonHn Stuart Miu has accepted the 
office of Rector of the University of St. Andrews, 
to which he was recently elected. 


THe death is announced of Monsignor Celes- 
tino Cavedoni, the Prefect of the Palatine 
Library at Modena, and the last member of the 
old Italian Archeological School, of which Bor- 
ghesi was the head. Cavedoni was an enthu- 
siastic numismatist; his collection of old coins 
is one of the richest in Europe ; and his works 
on the old Jewish and Roman coins, those of the 
Thracian kings and those of Constantine the 
Great, are greatly valued by archeologists. 


Tue Stock Exchange will be closed this day, 
and there is a movement in favour of a general 
holiday, as far as possible, on the day after 
Christmas Day. 

Tue ‘‘ Society of St. Alphege, A.B. and M.,” 
has been recently established in the University 
of Cambridge for these objects—‘‘ The promotion 
of the study of church archzology ; the preser- 
vation and restoration of things once dedicated 
to the honour of God; the presentation to 
poor churches or missions, which cannot other- 
wise them, of such lawful ornaments 
of the church and of the ministers thereof as may 
be required for the due celebration of the ser- 
vices thereof; and also the loan of utensils, 
vestments, or ornaments to other churches for 
i occasions—dedication festivals, or 
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Neuberg’s German translation of Carlyle’s His- | 











HISTORIC ARCHH OLOGY 
AND SCIENCE. 
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CHINESE HISTORY. 

The Chinese Classics ; with a Translation, 
Critical and Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, 
and Copious Indexes. Vol. III., Parts I. and 
Il. By Dr. Legge. (Triibner.) 

T is now three years that we have been ex- 

pecting the appearance of these volumes. 

But in a work like this, which will take its 

place as the standard, and, indeed, the only 

complete translation of the sacred books of 

China, we must not complain of delay. Re- 

vision has succeeded to revision ; and much 

of it has only received its final form while 
actually going through the press. There are 
very few persons in this country capable of 
pronouncing an opinion upon the fidelity of 
the version, and on the numerous points of 

Chinese scholarship which are elaborately 

discussed by Dr. Legge in the foot-notes to 

every page. But a book consisting of 
historical documents which go back as far as 

B.C. 2000, and detail the beginnings of an 

empire which passed through the stage of 

feudalism when Rome possessed no more 
than her seven hills, contains matter which 
no student of mankind can afford to pass by. 

Not that we must expect to find in the 

‘‘Shoo King” a perfect history of China. 

‘‘ Its several portions furnish important 

materials to the historian, but he must grope 

his way through hundreds of years without 
any assistance from the ‘Shoo.’ It is simply 

a collection of historical memorials, extend- 

ing over a space of about 1,700 years, but on 

no connected method, and with great gaps 
between them.” 

When the first emperor of the dynasty of 
Ts’in about B.c. 212 ordered all the books in 
the empire to be burnt, and all the scholars 
to be executed—a proceeding designed with 
the same policy which actuated our Edward 
I. when he assembled all the bards of Wales 
and caused them to be put to death—no ex- 
ception was made in favour of the books of 
the ‘*Shoo.” They are said to have been in 
number one hundred. This, however, is very 
doubtful ; but at all events only fifty-eight of 
the whole were recovered ; hidden away, as 
the story goes, in walls and closets until the 
barbarous edict had been rescinded ; and 
these, in the opinion of Dr. Legge, are 
‘* substantially the same with those which 
were known to Seun-tsze, Mencius, Mih-tsze, 
Confucius himself, and others.” 

The *‘Shoo King” is now divided into five 
parts. The last, which is about equal in size 
to the other four together, is for the most 
part a series of contemporaneous documents, 
relating to the dynasty of Chow, which 
occupied the throne of China from B.c. 1121 to 
B.c. 313. The other parts were also yoga: pe 
under the same dynasty, from older - 
ments which have now perished. It was 
thought at one time that all this compilation 
was the work of Confucius himself, but 
critical investigation has proved that this can 
scarcely be the case. It contains many frag- 
mets of a very high antiquity, but in the 
absence of all reliable data for the establish- 
ment of a chronological scheme of the earliest 
Chinese history, it is impossible to determine 
the epoch of their composition. Yaou and 
Shun, the former of whom is said to have 
reigned one hundred years, are generally 
assigned to B.C. 2356-2254, and Dr. Le 
considers it certain that the compiler of the 
‘‘Shoo” was in possession of documents which 
had come down from that age. Thus, * the 
directions of Yaou to his astronomers to deter- 
mine the equinoxes and solstices by reference 
to the stars culminating at those seasons, 
could not be the inventions of a later age. 
No compiler, ignorant of the precession of 
the equinoxes, which was not known in 
China till long after the Christian era, could 
have framed them with such an adjustment 
to the time of which he was writing.” If 
Yaou was the leader of the Chinese tribe 
when it first entered into the plains their 
descendants now occupy, he must therefore 
have been an offshoot of some still earlier 
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civilization. Nor did he find the country 
unoccupied. On the contrary, he met, like 
other intruders, with every sort of opposition 
from the indigenous races, whose descendants 
still survive in the hilly districts of modern 
China. The deeds of Yaou and Shun may 
be exaggerated, but their existence is a fact ; 
though it was noi till centuries afterwards 
that they received a prominence which they 
did not previously possess. ‘‘ Confucius, in 
particular, adopted them as his favourite 
heroes, and endowed them with all the 
virtues which should render them models to 
sovereigns in all time. . . To the compiler 
they owed their designation of te, emperor or 
vicegerent of God, as well as all those de- 
scriptions which aid the natural illusion of 
the mind, and set them before us as ruling 
ra a territory equal to that of the kings of 
ow.” 


The next great figure in Chinese history is | 


Yu the Great. The throne descended in his 
line for about four centuries and a-half. 
Under him the Chinese tribes passed from 
the rule of petty chiefs, and began to assume 
the form of a nation. One of the most 
curious books of the ‘‘Shoo” is entitled ‘‘ The 
Tribute of Yu.” This is far from giving an 
idea of its contents. It ‘‘describes the 
country of China as its extent came to be 
ascertained subsequently, and as it was 
gradually occupied by the increasing multi- 
tudes of the Chinese people. There were 
memorials of toils which the great Yu had 
undergone in mgking good the first foothold 
of his tribe, and of allotments of territory to 
his followers. . . . The country was covered 
with forests and inundated by the mountain 
torrents. He formed lakes and mighty em- 
bankments. ... The grounds along the 
waters were everywhere made habitable ; 
the hills were cleared of their superfluous 
wood ; the sources of the streams were 
cleared ; the marshes were well banked ; and 
access to the capital was secured for all with- 
in the four seas.” This is the form which the 
tradition of the Noachian deluge, according to 
Dr. Legge—for this he insists is incorporated 
with this document—has taken in practical 
China. Obliged to fall back at least upon 
the Septuagint chronology, and to admit 


tribes who had become so barbarous as to 
forbid all absorption of themselves into the 
followers of Yaou and Shun, the learned 
missionary stoutly refuses to abate one jot of 


his belief in the literal interpretation of the | 
_ the first twenty-five form a tolerably complete 


Mosaic creation, or in the completeness of the 
ethnological survey of mankind contained in 
the tenth chapter of Genesis. He is not, 
however, quite consistent with himself, for 
in his prolegomena he regards ‘‘ The Tribute” 
as a romance ; whereas in the notes ‘‘ it may 
be regarded as a Domesday Book of China 
in the twenty-third century before Christ ;” 
and further, ‘‘ when China is known to us in 
the length and breadth of its provinces as 
any of the countries of Europe is, this 
ancient document will be invested with a 
new interest.” He hesitates considerably 
between his love as a commentator for the 
abstruse and difficult records in the study of 
which he has spent so many years of his life, 
and the preconceived ideas of the primitive 
history of mankind, which no conceivable 
amount of evidence would induce him to 
abandon. But this detracts little from the 
value of ihe performance ; the facts are set 
down without evasion ; and one great result 
must be considered as established, and all 
the more on account of the manifest re- 
luctance of the writer to admit such a con- 
clusion—viz., that in the “‘Shoo King” we 
have some of the actual text written as it 
was more than 2000 B.c. 

Dr. Legge is aware of his own inconsistency, 
and explains it in this way : ‘“‘ Students who 
read the present volume carefully will find 
in the annotations little trace of the doubt 
about the historical genuineness of the first 

of the book, and some other points, 
to which decided expression is given in the 
prolegomena ; when the earlier notes were 
written the doubt in question had not 








| Hea.’ 
that considerably earlier than B.c. 2000 the | you all, but the sovereign of Hea is an 


plains of China were already peopled by | offender, and, as I fear God, I dare not but 


assumed consistency in the author’s mind.” 
But in the prolegomena themselves the same 
contradictions occur. Thus we are told, p. 189. 
** About 2,000 years B.c. the Chinese tribe 
first appeared in the country ;” and p. 12: 
*¢ There can be no doubt that about 2000 s.c. 
the art of writing was known in China, and 
that it was exercised in the composition of 
documents of the nature of those which we 
read in the Shoo King.” Now these docu- 
ments contain the names of high offices 
which had long since ceased to exist when 
they were arranged, as we now have them, 
during the dynasty of Chow. We have no 
desire to carry the antiquity of the Chinese 
to any extravagant epoch ; but the invention 
of such a peculiar form of writing—for the 
old characters are equally ideographic with 
the new—and the details preserved by them, 


point to a settlement of some standing ; | 


and Dr. Legge is eager to admit that the 
savage tribes which retreated before Yaou 
were not only numerous, but must also have 
had time to degenerate from the patriarchal 
religion and civilization. Is the chronology 
of the Septuagint sufficiently elastic to give 
time for all this? and is time the only 
element that is wanting ? 


But we can pursue this inquiry no further. 
The ‘‘Shoo ” itself is not a large book. The 
style is to ordinary apprehension much like 
that of Confucius, brief and sententious. 
It is full of moral maxims, and the duties 
of sovereigns are much more insisted on 
than those of private persons. Indeed, the 
dethronement of bad emperors is an event on 
which more is said than on any other. 
When the Duke of Chow is giving a short 
abstract of the preceding dynasties, he only 
condescends to notice the founder and the 
sovereign who was deposed, and with whom 
each terminated. And when T’ang has made 
up his mind he speaks thus: ‘It is not I, 
the little child, who dare to undertake a 
rebellious enterprise ; but for the many 
crimes of the sovereign of Hea Heaven has 
given the charge to destroy him. Now, ye 
multitudes, you are saying, ‘ Our prince does 
not compassionate us, but is calling us away 
from our husbandry to attack and punish 
I have, indeed, heard these words of 


punish him.” The arguments of successful 
rebels have always been pretty much the 


same. 
“The Books of Chow” are the most 


homogeneous portion of the “Shoo.” Indeed, 


_ history of the empire for a space of about one 





hundred and sixty years, from B.c. 1121 to 
945. The first book, ‘‘The Great Declara- 
tion,” is to the same effect as the extract 
quoted above, only this time T’ang’s de- 
generate descendant is the bad emperor, and 
Woo, founder of the dynasty of Chow, under 
which Confucius flourished, takes his place. 
Then we have ‘‘ The Great Plan,” a sort of 
mystic scheme of philosophy, and the 
‘¢ Announcement” and ‘‘The Testamentary 
Charge” of other sovereigns. But our 
readers would probably like a specimen, and 
we will give, with some unimportant omis- 
sions, the whole of a book called ‘* The Metal- 
bound Coffer” :— 

‘‘Two years after the conquest of the 
Shang dynasty the king fell ill, and was 
quite disconsolate. The two dukes said, 
‘Let us reverently consult the tortoise con- 
cerning the king ;? but the Duke of Chow 
said, ‘ You may not so distress our former 
kings.’ He then took the business on him- 
self, and made three altars of earth on the 
same cleared space, and having made another 
altar on the south facing the north, he there 
took his own position. The convex symbols 
were put on their altars, and he himself held 
his mace while he addressed the Kings T’ae, 
Ke, and Wan. The historian wrote on 
tablets this prayer: ‘A. B., your chief 
descendant, is suffering from a severe and 
dangerous sickness ; if you three kings have 
in Heaven the charge of him, Heaven’s great 
son, let me, Tan, be a substitute for his 
person. I have been lovingly obedient to 
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my father; T am possessed of many abilities 
and arts which fit me to serve spiritual 
beings. Your chief descendant, on the other 
hand, has not so many abilities as I, and is 
not so capable of serving spiritual beings. 
And, moreover, he was appointed in the hall 
of God to extend his aid to the four quarters 
of the empire, so that he might establish 
your descendants in this lower world. I will 
now seek for your orders from the great 
tortoise. If you grant what I request, I wil! 
take these symbols and this mace, and returr 
and wait for the issue. If you do not grant 
it, I will put them by.’ The duke then 
divined with the three tortoises, and all were 
favourable. He took a key, opened and 
looked at the oracular responses, which also 
were favourable. He said, ‘ According to the 
prognostic, the king will take no injury. I, 
who am but a child, have got his appoint- 
ment renewed by the three kings, by hake a 
long futurity has been consulted for. I have 
to wait the issue. They can provide for our 
one man.’ Then he returned and placed the 
tablets in the metal-bound coffer, and next 
day the king got better. Upon the death of 
King Woo, the duke’s elder brother, he of 
Kwan, and his younger brothers, spread a 
baseless rumour through the kingdom, 
saying, ‘The duke will do no good to the 
king’s young son.’ Upon this the Duke of 
Chow represented to the two dukes, saying, 
‘If I do not take the law to these men, I 
shall not be able to make my report to our 
former kings.’ He resided accordingly in the 
east for two years, when the criminals were 
got and brought to justice. Afterwards, he 


made a poem to present to the king, and 
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called it ‘The Owl.’ The king on his part 
did not dare to blame the duke. In the 
autumn, when the grain was abundant and 
ripe, but before it was reaped, Heaven sent a 
great storm of thunder and lightning, along 
with wind, by which the grain was all beaten 
down, and great trees torn up. The people 
were greatly terrified, and the king and 
great officers, all in their caps of state, pro- 
ceeded to open the metal-bound coffer, and 
examine the writings, when they found the 
words of the Duke of Chow when he took on 
himself the business of taking the place of 
King Woo. The king and the two dukes 
asked the historian and all the other officers 
about the thing. They replied, ‘Ah! it 
was really thus ; but the duke charged us 
that we should not presume to speak about 
it. The king held the writing and wept, 
saying, ‘ We need not now go on reverently to 
divine. Formerly the duke was thus earnest 
for the royal house, but I, being a child. 
did not know it. Now Heaven has moved 
its terrors to display the virtue of the Duke 
of Chow. That I meet him a new man is 
what the rules of propriety of our empire 
require.’ The king then went out to the 
borders, when Heaven sent down rain ; and 
by virtue of a contrary wind the grain all 
rose up. The two rw He gave orders to the 
people to take up all the large trees which 
had fallen and replace them. The year 
then turned out very fruitful.” 


An elaborate index of characters and 
phrases, in fact almost a dictionary, is = 
pended to these volumes, which will tly 
enhance their value to a student of Chinese 
There are, besides, essays on Chinese astro- 
nomy, the credibility of the records, and a 
translation, with the original text, of the 
‘*Bamboo Annals,” another compilation of 
inferior authority to the ‘‘ Shoo ;” and neither 
pains or expense have been spared to make 
the book complete. 








SCIENCE GOSSIP. 


Hardwicke’s Science - Gossip for 1865. 
by M. C. Cooke. (Hardwicke.) 


HE preface, or ‘‘ avant-propos,” as it styles 
itself, prefixed to this volume of Mr. 
Hardwicke’s ‘‘ Gossip,” informs us, in not 
very modest language, that the periodical 
has achieved a decided success. On looking 
over its pages we cannot feel surprised at 
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this result, for with very much to find fault 
with, they yet contain valuable articles, 
and.a good deal of interesting and important 
matter. The work has, it is true, but little 
claim to the broad title which it assumes, for 
it is confined almost exclusively to what are 
usually called the natural sciences. Physics, 
chemistry, and astronomy are utterly ignored 
in it, and even geology is very slightly re- 
presented. Still, the book is useful enough 
in its way. There are a great many people 
who delight to dabble in some particular 
science, but who will not take the trouble of 
studying any of the larger works which treat 
of it. They are content to get their informa- 
tion at second, third, or fourth hand ; to take 
it from the stream of popular writing, rather 
than carry their empty pitchers to the spring. 
To such, no doubt, ‘‘ Science-Gossip” will 
be an acquisition. If they are fortunate 
enough to possess an aquarium, or a fern-case, 
or a microscope they will learn plenty of plea- 
santmodesofemploying their evenings. Ifthey 
prefer beetles, they may make acquaintance 
with many near and distant relations of the 
family that inhabits their back-kitchens ; or 
if they should happen to be in love with 
toads, they may learn what to give them for 
dinner, from.a gentleman, who, having gained 
the .affections of a youthful toad at the 
romantic ‘* Lovers’ Seat,” near Hastings, 
brought him up to London, and for four 
years. made him his most intimate companion. 
But it.is chiefly to the man who delights 
to.store his mind with ‘‘ well-authenticated 
facts ” that ‘‘Science-Gossip ” will prove most 
acceptable. Fancy the sublime. satisfaction 
of such an one at being able to inform the 
y at. dinner that the female codfish 

uces 500,000,000 of eggs; or, if the 
jellies happen to be coloured red, that 
“‘ every pound of cochineal contains 70,000 
insects boiled to death!” For facts of this 
kind, produced simply for the sake of the 
conventional “‘ Dear me !’”’ which they elicit, 
we. have. but the faintest possible respect. 
Dealers:in them very often get the reputa- 
tion of being scientific men, and their ware 
is <4 to .pass current as genuine scientific 


to which it bears.about the same degree 
of resemblance that a box of paints does to 
a picture. 


It' would ' be -wrong, however, to give the 
impression that Mr. Hardwicke’s serial is 
entirely occupied with matter such as this. 
Professor Quatrefages’ papers ‘‘ On the Meta- 
of the ‘‘ Cabbage Butterfly,” Mr. 

’s essay on ‘‘ Imperfectly-developed 
Flowers,” besides many otherswhich we could 
name, redeem it from such a charge; and 
numberless small but interesting observa- 
vations lie scattered through the pages. 
One; fundamental error there is, which ex- 
hibits itself in not afew of the articles. It 
is not confined to the work before us, but 
characterizes a large proportion of modern 

izations of science. It consists in 
the too frequent notion that, in order to be 
interesting, it is to indulge in pain- 
ful attempts to be either brilliant, poetical, 
or funny. No mistake could be greater. No 
png Berta be more dreary or nauseous 
than that in which such attempts.are visible ; 
conceal or debase all that is worth 
ingin it. Theleading articlesin ‘‘Science- 
Gossip ” are a t instance of this kind 
of style, and most of them are beside un- 
F agreed trashy in matter. What on earth 
the readers of a scientific ine care 
abeut. the visions which haunted the writer’s 
mind as he lay upon “the dazzling sand 
beach, and gazed upon the deep, deep sea?” 
It was, no doubt, very pleasant to him to 
take his family down to Margate, but he 
need not have his readers with a detail 
of sensations. which every yo lady of 
fifteen must have experi “Th 


whither, but 
w at simply 


nor less than a nvisance. 








people learn to. tell their story in a straight- 
forward manner ? 








A Treatise on the Nature and Cultivation of 
Coffee : with Some Remarks on the Management 
and Purchase of Coffee Estates. By A. R. W. 
Lascelles, Managing Director, Moyar ‘offee 
Company Limited. (Sampson Low & Co.)— 
The author of this little treatise can boast of a 
planting experience extending over nearly a 
‘quarter of a century, principally in Southern 

ndia and Ceylon. Much, he tells us, of the 
far-famed Mocha coffee is produced in India, and 
shipped from Bombay to Mocha. Between Cey- 
lon and Indian coffee there is little difference, 
and indeed Mr. Lascelles declares that the quality 
of coffee is mainly dependent upon the soil and 
— cultivation, and very little upon climate. 

offee-planting was commenced in Ceylon on a 
large scale by Sir Edward Baines for the first 
time in 1824, At present, in that island alone, 
there are about 265,000 acres owned by planters, 
of which about the half are under cultivation. 
The cheapness of labour both there and in India 
is so great that the production of coffee in the 
West Indies has naturally fallen off very much. 
Every information relative to the cost of opening 
up an estate, of erecting the necessary buildings, 
and of cultivation, is set forth in as few words as 
possible in this useful compendium. How far 
the public may be induced to invest in a com- 
pany established for that purpose we cannot say, 

ut Mr. Lascelles evidently understands the 
business he writes about. 





WE have received What Food to Eat, by W. 
W. Ireland, M.D. (Pitman) ; The Climate of Ire- 
land, and the Currents of the Atlantic : a Lecture, 
by the Rev. Humprey Lloyd, D.D. (Hodges, 
Smith and Co,, Dublin). 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


A .VERY important discovery relative to the 
mode of pro ion of epidemic poisons, has 
been made by Dr. B. W. Richardson. This dis- 
tinguished pharmacologist has recently conducted 
a number of experiments which demonstrate 
that the organic principles of miasmic poisons 
may be chemically separated from the blood 
of the diseased animal; and further, that this 
organic principle, after being united to an acid, 
and then precipitated as a base, is capable, when 
introdu into the secretions of a healthy 
animal, of producing the original disease. Dr. 
Richardson has isolated the organic principle of 
the poison of pyemia, and, having converted it 
into a salt, and then re-isolated it, he has found 
it capable of producing pyemia in healthy 
animals. He accounts for the extensive develop- 
ment of the poisonous substance introduced 
into the secretions, by ing that it has the 
power of converting the surrounding fluids into 
a substance identical with itself. If the chemical 
molecule be different from the ordinary physio- 
logical one, then Dr. Richardson’s conclusions 
leave theorists in some difficulty ; but if it be 
identical with the latter, then is there much to 
support the histogenetic doctrines of Dr. 
Hughes Bennet. Dr. Richardson’s paper was 

on Saturday last, before the Association of 
Medical Officers of Health. 

Ar the late soirée at University College, two 
forms of Mr. Smith’s (of United States) illumina- 
tion for opaque objects under high microscopic 

wers were exhibited. One was constructed 
y Messrs. Smith and Beck, of Cornhill, and the 
other by Messrs. Powell and Lealand. The 
first form closely resembles the American con- 
trivance—so closely, indeed, that it is difficult to 
know in what the difference between the two 
consists. A brass box intervenes between the 
end of the microscope tube and the objective. 


This is pierced at the side by —— oppo- | 


site which a table lamp is p ; within the 
box is a small silvered mirror, which receives the 
light from the lamp, and throws it down through 
the objective upon the object. This contrivance, 
though it works admirably with such a power as 
the one-fifth inch, is objectionable, from the fact 
that it cuts off half the pencil of rays proceeding 
to the eye of the observer. The second form— 
that exhibited by Messrs. Powell and Lealand—is 
superior to that of Smith and Beck, and differs 
from the ‘American plan in having a reflector 
of plain glass. ‘The result of this alteration of 

original plan is that whilst sufficient light is 


the 
threwn down:to illuminate the object, the rays 
proceeding from the latter are not partially cut 


modification a to the one- 
makers allege that it may be used with one 
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twenty-fifth or one-fiftieth inch glasses with 
equal advantage. 
Fite ge ema the cnet ‘*Record of Science ”” 
at the sphygmograph, an instrnment. for re- 
cording graphically the movements of the auri- 
cular and ventricular chambers of the heart, has: 
been employed in a new field by M. Marey. 
The French savant has described in a recent 
memoir the results of his application of this 
instrument to the hearts of dogs, cats, tortoises, 
frogs, birds, fish, &c. M. Marey’s essay is ilfus- 
trated by a number of charts —/facsimiles of 
those drawn by the instrument—which show 
what a close relationship there is between the 
movements of dilatation and contraction of the 
heart-cavities of all animals. 


Ir is stated in the Gazette Hebdomadaire that 
the total number of deaths from cholera in Paris 
from October Ist to December 3rd is 6,011. Of 
these, 4,602 occurred in October, 1,365 in No- 
vember, and 44 in December. Of the 6,011 
deaths, 3,845 occurred in prisons and hospitals, 
and 1,835 @ domicile—the whereabouts of 33? 
not being stated. 


Dr. Jovune records a very sensible action-of 
the aurora borealis upon the magnetic needle. 
The needle becomes violently agitated, and 
undergoes in the course of a minute thirty-six 
changes of deviation, varying from 10" to 1’40". 
The cause of the movement seems to be instanta- 
neous in its action. When the aurora appears to 
the west of the magnetic north, the needle is. 
deflected toward the east. 

At one of the recent meetings of the French 
Academy, M. Regnault exhibited some very 
beautiful stereoscopic photographs of the late 
lunar eclipse. It is remarkable that the photo- 
graphs of the eclipse of February, 1858, from 
stereoscopic ‘‘ couples,” with those of the eclipse 
of October. So wonderful were the effects dis- 
played, that M. Dumas exclaimed, ‘‘ This is finer 
than nature !” 

A DREADFUL earthquake has occurred in the 
island of Chio. The population fled from the 
town, and a in the openair. ‘Nearly all 
the houses have been demolished. 

Somer time ago the Belgian Government en- 
trusted the Royal Academy of Belgium with the 
task of compiling a national biography, and the 
list of names from A to L, to the number of 
5,000, has been published from time to time in 
the Moniteur Belge. ‘We learn from that source 
that the special commission charged with the 
publication of the ‘* Biographie Nationale ” will 
shortly issue the letter A of that work. 


THE Royal Society of Fine Arts of Gand has. 
determined upon a grand international exhibi- 
tion of photographic objects. 1t will be under 
the joint patronage of the Belgian Government 
and the town. Communications should be-ad- 
dressed to M. de Wylder, 4 Gand. 


C. Scuraper VAN vER Kouk, son of the 
great anatomist, has just published a work 
entitled, ‘‘Soul.and Body” (Seele und Leib), in 
which he endeavours to prove that what is 
called soul is simply the manifestation of brain, 
just as digestion is the function of stomach. 
He says, memory, i ination, reason, and even 
volition, are but the result of physical actions, or 
electro-molecular, excited by the operation, of 
perception—the contact with the outer world. 


M. I. Nictes has just announced a new re- 
action, by which cane-sugar may be distinguished 
from glucose. If cane-sugar be enclosed in a 
tub with anhydrous or hydrated bichloride of 
carbon, and maintained for some time at a tem- 
perature of 212° Fahr, it gradually alters in 
colour ; first becomes slightly brown, and ulti- 
mately becomes tany in appearance and consist- 
ence. Under similar circumstances glucose does 
not change colour. 

In the course of the controversy upon: the 
subject of London milk, which took place at the 
last meeting of the Society of Arts, Dr. Voeleker, 
who may regarded as our best authority, 
stated that London milk is decidedly inferior 
to that from the country. In London the cows 
have more food rich in fatty matter, which 
yields a milk richer in butter than that of the 
country. “However, the article sold to the con- 
sumer is very different, one-third or one-half 
water, after the cream is taken off. For his own 
sake, he was sorry to. say he did not believe 
in the alleged absence. of adulteration in 
London milk, and he had analyzed many - 
mens, The — gravity test is, asa a 


good one for protection of the consumer. 

Ar the late meeting of British Association, 
at Birmingham, some . i were thrown 
out relative to aéronautical -sciences. The.sub- 


ject has been taken up by several gentlemen in- 
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terested in such matters, and their efforts have 
resulted in the formation of ‘‘ The Aéronautical 
Society of Great Britain,” with the Duke of 
Argyll as» president, and Mr. Glaisher as 
treasurer (pro tem. ). The objects of the society 
are ‘‘to foster and develop the science of aéro- 
nautics, which has stagnated for so many years, 
fedge wercoina vid yy to increase our know- 

of aérology.” © society proposes torent 
ground and construct balloons a apparatus for 
experiments ; to conduct experiments in aérology ; 
to establish a museum for the collection of models 
and inventions to elucidate the practicability of 
aérial navigation ; and to issue a periodical. con- 
taining the transactions of the society and 
notices of intended experiments. Communica- 
tions may be addressed to the Honorary Seere- 
tary, F. W. Breary. Esq., Maidenstone-hill, 
Blackheath. 











SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


ACHROMATIC CONDENSER. 


London, W.C., December 13, 1865. 

Y attention has just been called to a review 

in your issue for December 9 of an 
article in the Jntellectual Observer, ‘‘On a New 
Achromatic Condenser,” which I was the first to 
introduce to the public, wherein the reviewer 
says: ‘‘The alteration suggested by Mr. Highley 
is a good one, but it by no means entitles him 
to attach his name to a piece of apparatus in- 
vented by an amateur.” In justice, allow me to 
state that I never have ‘‘attached” my name to 
the apparatus, except as it manufacturer. The 
writer of the article in the Intellectual Observer 
calls it, I find, ‘‘Mr. Highley’s Condenser,” in 
the same way as one would say—‘‘ Mr. Ross’s 
Binocular Microscope,” though Mr. Wenham is 
the inventor of that arrangement, Mr. Ross the 
maker of it. In my prospectus of this condenser 
I have given the inventor his fair share of credit. 


SAMUEL HIGHLEY. 


THE 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL. —Dee. 19.—Dr. Hunt, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

The. following members. were elected: Mr. 
John Bennett, Rev. M. P. Clifford, D.D., Messrs. 
$S. Harraden, W. H. Sherwood, and John Un- 
derwood, M.D. 

**On the Primary Anthropoid and Secondary 
Mate Origin of the European Races versus the 
Theory of Migration from an External Source.”’ 
By the Rev. Dunbar I. Heath. 

There are two opposite theories of the origin 
of the European races'of men. One originates 
them by natural descent out of European mutes, 
themselves. the offspring of anthropoids ; the 
other explains the first human peopling of Europe 
by migration thereinto of other fully-developed 
an speakers of articulate language from the 

t. 

By using the word Europe, I do not mean te 
fix attention on any limits in geography. Ido 
not mean that the arguments I am about to 
adduce will not apply to some larger area, so as 
even to include Asia Minor and Persia ; and by 
using the word East I do it for brevity’s sake 
only. I pieture for my readers under these two 
names merely the present domiciles of the Aryan 
races, and the spot whence formerly their lan- 
guages were developed. Under the word mute, 
too, I include the utterer of inarticulate sounds. 
If any one opinion seems to be unconsciously and 
yet generally held, it does seem to be that there 
was one particular sequence or order of events 
in the early history of mankind. Two things 
having been done by mankind, all writers on 
these.subjects have, I believe tacitly, and perhaps 
unconsciously, assumed that one of them was 
done before the other. Owing, no doubt, to tradi- 
tionary views, the supposed sequence in man’s 
earliest days has been, the speech of man first, 
and his locomotion or dispersion second. It being 
evidently possible for man to exist without 
articulate speech, and it being as evidently im- 
possible for him to do so without multiplication 
and dispersion, I purpose to inquire whether that 
which is less necessary did not arise at a later 
period in man’s history than that which is indis- 
pensable to him. 

Some writers disperse man from one centre, 
and some from many, Some. explain all thi 
by Adam and Eve, but Cain found cities built 
and filled by human beings of the of bronze 
and iron. Some seem almost inclined to recognise 

ing like an origin in Asia from Mongol 


red anthropoids ous to man’s rsion 
into the Aryan and Semitic zones ; but in all cases 
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the difficult, special, and distinctive art of articu- 
late speech is sup to have been practised 
previous to the dispersion or angie ; and 
the comparatively easy process o moving fifty 
miles down a river to a new fishing station is 
postponed, theoretically, till the moving bei 
as perfected himself in the use of five hun 

ae expressive, each one, of a general distinct 
idea. 

The name given to the young oi the human 
race is infant—i.e., the being that cannot talk. 
His earliest great. operation in life is to take his, 
food, his next to acquire the power of crawling 
on the earth’s surface, and not for a long time 
does he speak, or pass from infancy. The 
human race, however, while in words we talk of 
its infaney, is supposed in fact to have first 
talked its five hundred roots, then to have 
gathered fruits, hunted prey, and tilled the 
ground, and then only, during vast periods of 
years, to have crawled its thousands 2 wilds on 
the earth’s surface, still with flint weapons only, 
and bone needles, wherewith the wool-covered 
elephant and caved lion of those old days should 
be kept in order. 

To propound in plain English that man is 
derived in lineal descent from apes would offend 
many prejudices, but we must give the best 
attention we are able to the facts bearing on the 
subject, and especially to that very wonderful 
phenomenon of language called ‘‘ Grimm's law ;’ 
and if, for instance, we find it impossible to 
imagine any origin for this law among European 
nations, except on the hypothesis that aaee 
nations, when reduced to slavery by the Aryans, 
were mutes, such a result would be a long step 
to what I have called anthropoid European 
origin. Even this, however, would lead us only 
half the distance between the two views of the 
origin of Europeans, which are the only ones 
usually discussed ; for the idea of mute man is 
half way between that of anthropoids and fully- 
developed speaking man. If, on still further 
consideration, we see reason to suppose that 
mute man, walking erect, on two organs only of 
locomotion, would be unable so far to overcome 
the powers of nature as to disperse himself over 
territory of all kinds, thousands of miles in 
length by thousands in breadth, and if we know 
as a fact, on the other hand, that apes are found 
as actual early occupants of such territory, such a 
result would be so great a further step in the 
direction of man’s anthropoid origin as to finally 
reach that hypothesis. 

There are in fact three tenable hypotheses as 
to man’s dispersion rather than two. Man 
might have first filled Europe as speaking man. 
Man might have first filled Europe germinally 
and potentially as anthropoid ape. Or he might 
have filled Europe first as mute, but as man— 
that is, with the disadvantage (I should think) 
of two organs only of locomotion, instead of four. 
In this paper I admit an immigration of 
Aryan-speaking men into Europe in a state of 
development when animals had been domes- 
ticated and family 4m rier ol I also re- 
cognise, on the evidence supplied by geology, 
a time when anthropoid apes existed air ieee 
Europe. I do not admit that the Aryans filled 
Europe first. Geology, on the contrary, shows 
us, I believe, the anthropoid well back in the 
tertiary epoch. Thirdly, I admit the beings of 
the drift, the bone caves, and the kitchen-mid- 
dens. Now in plain English, or plain Aryan, 
I believe we none of us think the beings who 
made bone needles in the caves in the south of 
France were beings who called the needle 
aigquille. Aiguille is from aculews, aculeus is a 
diminutive from ac; ae in Sanserit is sharp— 
acul, then, is a little sharp thing, even as equus, 
a horse, is ac-was, asharp-goer. Many of us may 
say these beings were Laps or Finns. Now, if 
there be any novelty in my own view, it is this : 
I say very likely these beings were the bodily 
fathers and mothers of those who afterwards 
spoke Aryan or Lap, but at the time the Aryans 
or Laps came among them they were mutes. | 
only in this paper allude to, I do not dwell on, 
the difficulty of man’s dispersion. I do dwell 
on the difficulty of man’s learning articulate 
speech, and I say that the present phenomena 
of his speech in the Aryan zone show he was 
once mute. Doubtless, if he was once mute over 
very wide areas, then the phenomena of his dis- 
persion over those areas would tend to show he 
was once anthropoid. 

F a that a epee 8 an mod 
culate speech dispersed itself a so long ago 
as the age of the glacial drift, contains two pro- 
positions, and it is twice as difficult to accept 
the two in consecutive combination as either of 
them separately. It is difficult to realize a man- 
kind learning: speech. It is also difficult to 
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realize a mankind dispersing itself. By - 
posing a Europe filled with mutes, the first ditt. 
culty is much diminished, for it is: much 
more probable some genius among the mutes 
would invent articulation somewhere in all 
Europe, than in any one narrow original seat of 
the race. Again, the theory of pau 
mage from anthropoids, and, seco y; 
rom mutes actually on the soil of Europe, has 
the advantage of requiring no theory at all about 
any original anthropoid dispersion, for the 
existence of anthropoids in the most post-tertiary 

eological epoch is no theory but a well-known 
act. Thus the principal difficulties as to man’s 
dispersion so long ago as the glacial epoch seem, 
after all, self made. We fall into them only 
by denying that the known dispersion of anthro- 
poids in Europe is potentially the dispersion of 
man. Let us suppose that mankind should have 
gradually begun to speak articulate language, at 
some one definite locality, only after man’s pre- 
vious mute appearance for many ages in one or 
ten or ten thousard localities. By this means our 
a priori difficulties will be reduced to a minimum. 

The above few general observations will 
acquaint the reader with my —— I do 
not, of course, in such a matter, deny the ab- 
stract possibility that the human contemporaries 
of extinct animals in the glacial epoch may have 
enjoyed the use of five hundred linguistic roots. 
The question is, however, one of probability as 
compared with other rival hypotheses, rather 
than one of possibility, per se. I find it ex- 
tremely difficult to state what definite clear views 
have been expressed anywhere on this subject. 
I feel rather like the coachman, who, when asked 
what was the average price he gave for his 
horses, said they differed, so there was no aver 
age. All that I can see clearly held and kept to 
is, that man was taught language and locomotion 
at the same instant of time by the agency of 
forces purely hypothetical—so hypothetical 
that they are only supposed to have acted to 
produce speech and locomotion at that one instant, 
and never to have acted again on men from that 
day to this. Knowing nothing about such 
supposed events myself, I confine myself to the 
accepting and explaining known and knowable 
phenomena. It is known that anthropoids existed 
throughout Europe. It is knowable that they 
became mute men. It is knowable that these 
mutes grasped after articulation, and in a few 
spots attained to it. Those who did so at one 
particular spot I call Aryans, whether that spot 
was in Asia or in the submerged continent of 
Atlantis ; and lastly, it is knowable that reving 
bands of Aryans seized upon the principal kit- 
chen middens of the inarticulate s ing Eure- 
peans, and then taught their roots, with the uses 
of them, to the European mutes, descendants of 
anthropoids now known to have been actually in 
long previous possession of the soil. 

I proceed, therefore, to state the diffieulties 
against the various hypotheses here mentioned, 
and first against that of European origin. There 
are but two that I know of. First, if has been 
stated that the anthropoids, being brutes, could 
never have formed general ideas, nor with each 
idea associated its own corresponding root. The 
pow of doing so is alleged by Max Miiller to 
e distinctively and exclusively human. This 
is by far the heavier objection; but again, it 
may also be alleged, that the actual reception by 
all Europe of Aryan language proves the bodily 
inroad thereinto of Aryan races at the beginning. 
If the language had arisen by autochthonous 
developments, it is argued there could not 
ossibly have been such radical connexion 

tween the Latin, Gothic, Welsh, &c., as now 
actually exists. ; 

These two are the objections I shall consider 
against the view of autochthonous or anthropoid 
development. Against that of migration from 
the east, the most obvious and easy to appreciate 
is the difficulty of such migrations to sa 
previous to the glacial epoch ; but another far 
stronger, when fathomed, is the existence of 
Grimm’s famous law, the origin of which it is on 
my own view so easy, and on the common view 
so absolutely impossible to explain. 


It will be as well, per to state here, before 
proceeding further, that | need take no notice 
at all of any historical or pre-historical action 
of Aryans or Turanians. among themselves, 
whether by conquest,. or ion, or tran- 
sition of one race into another. That certain 

ans, for instance, may once have come in 
and founded the city of Marseilles on 

the shores of ‘the Mediterranean may be quite 
true historically, but it has nothing whatever to 
do with the origin of the earlier races contém- 
poraneous ~with extinct mammals. Any: known 
migration of a tribe will have its known -result, 
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and to these due attention should be given ; but 
we are talking only of the very earliest original 
migration, if any, and to prove ten consecutive 
conquests when the conquerors had kings and 
horses, hounds and ships, and complex built-up 
words, will not go any length at all towards 
realizing any original occupation in the period of 
chi flint instruments for warfare, and bare 

~ for oon an a 

No migration of people covering up their roots 
by affix or suffix, as all known Riven did, in all 
known times, can explain Grimm’s law, which 
has to do with the very roots themselves. The 
very act of speaking inflexioned language protected 
the roots themselves ; and to show that a set of 
built-up words have changed their outward cir- 
cumstances ten times over in a thousand years 
is no step at all towards explaining the wonder- 
ful tion of essential inward central 
roots, which has hitherto received no shadow of 
any explanation. 

A deliberate opinion of Professor Max Miiller 
on any subject in the science of language will 
command unfeigned respect and attention. This 
learned and popular author stands out firmly 
and solidly for an insurmountable, unsurpassable, 
separative distinction between man and brute. 
To those who pr gs his dictum on the subject 
(a most baseless and untenable dictum as I take 
it to be), it will be lost labour for me to explain 
even Grimm’s law on a theory of een y os 
development. Taking, says he, the apes at their 
latest, and man at his earliest, the gulf between 
them cannot be bridged. Development of throat, 
or foot, or thigh, he may admit in ample 


quantity since the tertiary epoch, for the 
physical man to emerge from the physical an- 


thropoid, but the power of conceiving general 
ideas he considers to be the peculiarly distin- 
guishing human power. The anthropoid might, 
indeed, say dar when he tears a cocoa-nut, but 
to say dar when he tears also anything else, re- 
quires the power of conceiving the general idea 
of | and this, says Max Miiller, distin- 
guishes h ty. 

In former days, indeed, the ‘‘ general ideas ” 
supposed to distinguish humanity from brute 
were not those somewhat vulgar ones of tearing, 
scattering, ing, &c., but the grand platonic 
ones, such as justice, beauty, order. These ideas 
Max Miiller quite rightly and scientifically 
sweeps away as distinguishing us from brutes, 
because he proves a time when man could no 
more express them than a brute can. If man 
could once only say ‘‘thedawn” for what he after- 
wards called God, and ‘‘clean” and ‘‘straight” for 
what he afterwards called ‘“‘good” and ‘‘just,” 
then we 7 longer say man is essentially dis- 

inguished from brutes by being able to conceive 

say such spiritual ideas as God, and good, 

and just, but by being able to express the 

physical general ideas of dawn, and clean, and 

prs ga This is, no doubt, rather a step down- 
in 


in our ean dag dignity, and to 
e 


on Miller t task seems to have —— 
popularizing this immense concession to trut 
against the strongest prejudices. 


The value of Max Miiller’s success in this task 
is such, that it has hardly as yet been appre- 
ciated. Surely, however, he carried his e- 
rents the greater of the road with him by 
this to the consistent and com- 

ible statement that man was developed 
natural selection from the previously existing 
ids, The opposite view used to be that 

a being was created in a Persian garden, much 


advanced d anthropoids in spiritual deve- 
lopment, a being who at least so much 
spirituality as to have a knowledge of God, with 


ate of right and wrong. The mind 
y falls into the idea that it would be 
even worth the supernatural interference of a 


po 
success for the acceptation of the English public, 
which is certainly not such as this. The 
) ing to Max Miiller, differs dis- 
Einctly and radically indeed from the anthro- 
_— ; but how so? Not by his spiritual status, 


crossing, &c., &c.; not 
i scattering, or crossing any one indi- 
or person, as a brute might, but 

and persons in general. 

Now when I meditate upon this theory, thus 
put forward by a man of talent and knowledge 
as a strong barrier agai nyday re theory 
of development, I myself, in the first place, 
am I, as a man, more closely oe ie Dike 
than with or 5 oe po Sa puctioalar 

one who expresses 
‘deus? If on a high tree I see a rook placed as 


i 





sentinel, and every time he sees one particular 
danger he expresses it by the word caw, could 
I feel myself more closely connected with him in 
the classifications of natural history, if 1 should 

rove his word caw meant danger in general ? 

uch a classification would seem to me quite un- 
tenable, and to me indeed Max Miiller’s distinc- 
tion seems quite imaginary. When a herd 
of wild elephants, coming down to the water side 
at night, posts four aden at the corners, and 
remains perfectly still for three hours, then, in 
one moment, on a signal from the leaders, rushes 
headlong into the water with the wildest 
gambols, and again, on another signal being 
given, subsides into perfect immobility, that 
seems to me quite as strong a proof that they 
have the general idea of danger any one’s 
negative assertion on the other side could be, 
that they only have the idea of some particular 
danger. When a domesticated dog remains be- 
tween his master’s feet, he impresses me with 
the view that he has the menewal ih of security, 
while the half-grown puppy, ready for any 
romps, has the idea of play in general with any 
body or any thing. So the dog taught cleanli- 
ness at home is cleanly in all houses, and the 
hunting dog seizing the disabled pe shakes it 
dead, then ppingit, leaves it, and then returns 
to give it another shake, because a doubt has 
crossed his mind on the subject of the particular 
creature’s death, but the general idea of death 
must, in my opinion, be in him, by which alone 
such actions can be explained. 

So again when a fox-hunting dog foregoes his 
strongest native instincts by not hunting hares, 
and a hare-hunting dog contemptuously foregoes 
his low desires for attacking rats, 1, for my 
part, recognize in these dogs a by ane 3 for 
carrying on the general business of dog life, but 
I do so only by perceiving they must have the 
general idea of game, and the general idea of 
vermin. 

To the first argument, then, against the possi- 
bility of there having once existed a mute man- 
kind, I attach no weight. Quite the contrary ; 
I find elephants and rooks able not only to form, 
but to express general ideas ; and if Professor 
Max Miiller be right in tracing human language 
back to the stage when nothing but a few 
gene physical ideas were expressed, I see 

erein a great probability that certain mutes, 
inarticulate speakers, or anthropoids, known to 
have existed in tertiary enor acquired in the 
struggle for existence the habit of articulate ex- 
pression. The next argument I said I would 
mention is the following :— 

The words used for the commonest objects are 
the same all over Europe. Such words, for in- 
stance, as wasp, fish, wolf, father, mother, one, 
two, three, &c., &c. This proves, it is said, 
that the preponderating masses of the popula- 
tions must have poured into ay from a com- 
mon origin. A conquerin aan § ere and there 
could not have produ such a widespread 
effect. Warlike or courtly words in such a case 
might have been introduced, but the identity 
of words used by all parties alike in daily life 
proves, itis said, a common external origin of the 
masses. 

Now to this I answer, no doubt it would go 
far to prove it, unless those masses were mutes 
when the linguistic influences in question were 
brought to bear on them. The Normans, I grant, 
soit not destroy the Saxon names of live 
animals, nor the Saxons eradicate the British 
names of places. I grant that languages are not 
easily destroyed, except by annihilating the 
speakers. The traces of Welsh, the traces of 
Latin, the traces of Saxon, have not been de- 
stroyed in England. But this I say is because 
articulate speech existed previous to Latin or 
Norman conquests. If the Latins had been mutes, 
it would be absurd to seek for traces of Latin in 
this island, — on en lost ery nee 
of Hastings had mute, I argue that a hun- 
dred Normans winning that battle would have 
sufficed to educate England into saying a 
quater-jambed mutton instead of a four-legged 
sheep. 

Suppose now that from finding certain bones 
and implements in England, previous to the 
battle of Hastings, we had only the same 
evidence that human beings exi in England 
previous to that battle, as we have that 
they existed in Europe previous to Aryan 
inguistic influence. Suppose we no more 
knew whether Hastings was won by 
ten or by 50,000 men, ag we og | Mi ro 
Europe was Aryanized by ten or by 50, 

Aryans. Suppose, finally, the words in England 
for fish, wolf, r, mother, one, two, 
three, &c., were Norman, thenI say one of 
two things would follow. Either the ten or 50,000 
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Normans annihilated the previous inhabitants, 
or those inhabitants were mutes. As applied to 
Europe and the Aryans, the former of these two 
hypotheses has in general been accepted ; but it 
is to the substitution of the latter, as an alter- 
native, that I am led in this paper by a calm 
poe co  * the er aa on either side of 
the question. For myself, then, pro ing in 
my designs of weighing the exgnmatey S00 be 

ainst mute origin, as compared with migration 
of articulate-speaking races from the Bast, I 
decide tliat [see nothing overwhelmingly strong as 
yet against our origin from inarticulate or mutes, 
and on the contrary, I am more and more led 
to lay down the following recapitulations :— 

Europe is known to have been peopled over a 
vast area during vast periods. The inhabitants, 
therefore, must either have been mutes, or 
during that vast period and over that vast area 
they must have developed a large number of 
dialects or languages. Their population, too, 
must have been considerable. Now the greater 
their population, their dispersion, and their 
number of languages, the greater would have 
been the difficulty of the Aryan immigrants in 
introducing the common words of daily life ; 
but if the Europeans existed previous to the 
Aryan linguistic influences in a mute or anthro- 
poid condition, no such difficulty would have 
occurred, and, in fact, the commonest words of 
daily life would have had a better chance of 
being alike throughout Europe, than words not 
quite so common. 

The Lap or Finn difficulty may also be well 
explained by the theory of the original mute 
condition of the Europeans. If the Laps once 
covered all Europe, their language would not 
have disappeared so completely, but if the 
original mutes were taught language from two 
sources, one Lap and the other Aryan, the ex- 
isting phenomena would naturally have arisen. 

My argument from Grimm’s law for the former 
mute state of man in Europe may now be pre- 
faced by.a few observations on the organs of 
speech. 

Suppose, then, a mute and a speaking man be 
each about to learn a language from a forei 
teacher. The organs of s h in either are the 
immoveable palate (including the teeth), and the 
moveable throat, tongue, and lips. Now it wil? 
appear, upon a little consideration, that a mute 
would make use of his palate much in the same 
way as a speaking man, simply because there is 
hardly any way in which his palate could fail 
him. At any rate, his palate is surely a less 
difficult organ to man than his moveable 
tongue or throat. The po in fact, being a 
mere passive recipient of certain pressures ap- 
plied by the eo and breath, it would seem 
that any error of articulation must be in these 
actually active organs, which are likely enough 
to fail a beginner, and in the nature of things 
would fail a being unpractised in the use of them 
for the niceties of articulation. 

Now, with the exception of a few ‘“‘ dialectic 
differences,” it appears to be exactly in the use 
of the palate that the Aryan speeches show 
their similitude, and in the action of the tongue 
and throat are found to lie the distinctive differ- 
ences. In the organs of speech, those which 
mutes can use at once, without practice, the 
Aryan languages are alike, and in those organs 
requiring practice those nations differ. 


By a root being common to two languages, we 
appear to mean that the same parts of the palate 
are used in speaking, the words having some 
traceable community of meaning, but we do not 
mean that the same pressure of tongue or the 
same force of breath is used. Thus pater and 
father are said to be the same word, because 
with a common meaning, no part of the palate at 
all is used in the first syllables pa and fa, and in 
the second syllables ter and ther, the part close 
to the teeth is used ineithercase. Each syllable, 
however, of the word father begins with what is 
called an aspirate, and thus the difference of the 
words lies in the use of the throat or breath, not 
of the palate. 

On each part of the palate we distinguish two 
amounts of pressure exerted by the tongue, and 
each of these amounts may or may not be com- 
bined with a force of breath emitted from the 
throat. Thus, t, d, th, and dz (or z) might all be 
spoken articulately with a vowel, though a small 
portion only of the palate close to the teeth 

ight exist in the speaker. 

ow in a very large amount of words, expres- 
sing the very commonest objects, it appears the 
same parts of the te are used all over 
Europe. The exceptions to this rule are classed 
under the name of ‘‘dialectical differences,” 
as opposed to ‘‘ phonetic or decay.” I 
do not notice dialectical differences, because my 
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argument for the former mute condition of 
the populations enslaved by the Aryans does 
not require that the palates of the conquerors 
were afterwards always used aright. Sufiice it, 
that the pressure of the tongue and the force 
used by the throat vary in a very wonderful way 
= Europe, as is stated by what is called Grimm’s 
aw. 

It is very important to observe that this law 
is not a law about nations which could not use 
their throat and tongue aright, and therefore 
fell into errors owing to a defect of organization. 
The French cannot say the word three, and do 
not ; but the Germans, who say drei, and the 
English who say three, can each pronounce the 
the word with a ¢ if they please. If there 
were reason to suppose that the Goths once 
could not say drei or tres from inability, and 
the high Germans could not say three or tres from 
the same cause, then Grimm’s law would require 
no further explanation than that of simply 
stating the facts. The inability, I mean, would 
rather have been accounted for than the law 
itself. Inability to speak alike among the 
Aryans can, however, only be pleaded in a very 
few exceptional cases. That they use their 
palates alike, but not their throats and tongues, 
must have arisen from some very different 
reason. 

(To be continued. ) 


ZOOLOGICAL, — Dec. 12, — Dr. J. E. Gray, 
¥.R.S., in the chair. 

Dr. Gray communicated an extract from a 
letter received from Professor Lilljeborg, For. 
Memb., containing some observations on the 
skeletons of the Cetaceans exhibited in the 
Jardin des Plantes, at Paris. 

Mr. P. L. Sclater made some remarks in recti- 
fication of a previous paper upon the supposed 
occurrence of the Common Sea Eagle (Haliaetus 
albicilla) in North America. 

The Secretary called the attention of the 
meeting to a paragraph in the Times of India 
relative to the breeding of the Indian elephant 
in captivity in Burmah. 

A paper was read by Dr. J. E. Gray, contain- 
ing a description of two new species of Spider 
Monkeys (Ateles) lately living in the Society’s 
Gardens, with notes on the anatomy of one of 
them by Dr. Murie, Preserver to the Society. 

Mr. W. K. Parker read a paper upon some 
remains of fossil birds discovered in the Zebbug 
Cave, Malta, by Captain Spratt, R.N. The 
most remarkable of these appeared to belong to 
anew species of swan, nearly one-third larger 
than the Common Swan (Cygnus olor), which 
Mr. Parker proposed to call Cygnus falconeri. 

Dr. Murie read some notes upon the anatomy 
and osteology of two African monkeys, Presbytes 
albigena, Gray, and Colobus guereza, Riipp. 

A communication was read from Dr. G. Hart- 
laub, For. Memb., describing two new species 
of the genus Sazicola from South Africa, which 
had been transmitted to him for examination by 
Mr. E. L. Layard, and which were proposed to 
to be called respectively S. castor 8S. pollux. 

A ag was read by Mr. J. H. Gurney, 
F.Z.S., describing a new species of Harrier from 
New Caledonia, proposed to be called Circus 
wolfi. 

Dr. J. Murie read a note upon the abnor- 
mality in the form of a tail feather of a Sem- 
mering’s pheasant in the Society’s Aviary. 

Dr. J. E. Gray gave notices of some sp0e- 
rently undescribed species of ce (Cebus), 
in the collection of the British Museum ; also 
notices of some new species of the Marmozet 
monkeys of the genera Hapale and Midas in the 
same collection. 

Dr. Gray also described three new species of 
dolphins, of which examples had recently been 
transmitted to the Free Museum, at Liverpool, 
by Captain Walker, of the ship Trenton, oy 
been obtained during the voyage of that vesse 
from India to Liverpool. 

A communication was read from Dr. L. Pfeiffer, 
containing descriptions of thirteen new species 
of Land Shells, discovered in Formosa by Mr. 
R. Swinhoe, H.M. Consul in that island. 

A paper was read by Mr. H. Adams, F.L.S., 
containing descriptions of a new genus and new 
species of Mollusks. 

Mr. W. H. Flower communicated some notes 
from Dr. Hector, Director of the Geological 
Survey, New Zealand, upon the bones of various 
species of Dinornis which had been exhibited in 
the N ew Zealand Exhibition, recently held at 
Dunedin in 1865. 

Mr. W. Flower also exhibited and made re- 
marks on a specimen of the gular pouch of the 
Great Bustard (Otis tarda), which had been 





transmitted to the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons by Dr. Cullen, of Kustendje. 

Mr. A. Newton read a letter addressed to him 
by Mr. H. O. Clark, announcing the discovery 
of some remains of some bones of the Dodo, in 
Mauritius. 

Mr. A. Newton also read a list of animals 
recently collected in Madagascar, by Mr. Ger- 
rard, specimens of which had been transmitted 
to him for examination. 





NvumisMATIC.—Dec. 14.—J. Williams, Esq., 
Librarian, in the chair. 

The Rev. A. Pownall exhibited some coins 
found at Enderby, near Leicester, together with 
the bag in which they were found. They con- 
sisted of eighty-eight coins from the time of 
Henry VIII. to that of Charles I.—Mr. Webster 
exhibited an impression of die from the obverse 
of the rare Rosa Americana, two pence of George 
IL., but taken in iron at the period.—Mr. Evans 
gave an account of a hoard of coins found near 
Doncaster, in the formation of the railway. They 
range from the age of M. Antony to that of 
Lucius Veius.—Mr. Johnstone exhibited a proof 
of the bank token for ls. 6d. of 1812, struck in 
platina. Also an impression in gold of the gun- 
money of James II. of 1690, and a forged half- 
crown of Mary.—Mr. Madden read a paper by 
himself ‘On an Unpublished Gold Medallion of 
Constantine II.,” in which he made some obser- 
vations on the reverse legend, ‘‘ PRINCIPIA 
Ivventvtis,” which had been a puzzle to all 
earlier numismatists. The medallion commemo- 
rates the Sarmatian victory, in A.D. 322. 





ANTIQUARIES.—Dec. 14.—Mr. Ouvry, Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

A special resolution of thanks was voted to 
the Duke of Northumberland for a present of a 
copy of the survey of the eastern portion of the 
Watling Street.—The Rev. Mr. Scarf exhibited 
drawings of two Roman pigs of lead found in 
Bristol, stamped with the name of the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius. —-Captain Tupper exhibited some 
stone axeheads and (query) arrowheads from 
near Prince Edward's Island.—Mr. G. G. Francis 
exhibited a bronze ewer of thefourteenth century, 
with a French inscription.—Mr. Stanton exhi- 
bited an ancient British buckler found in Shrop- 
shire, and Mr. Peacock another somewhat similar 
found in Lincolnshire ; upon which an interest- 
ing discussion arose, in which Mr. Peacock, Mr. 
Franks (director of the society), and Mr. Black 
took part.—Mr. Coote then read a paper on the 
civil and criminal procedure of the Anglo-Saxons. 
In civil cases the plaintiff was required to prove 
his case, and the defendant, if necessary, his 
defence, by the evidence of witnesses, but these 
were not compellable to give evidence. In 
criminal cases, neither prosecutor nor defendant 
was allowed to call witnesses, but both were 
required to make oath, the one of the truth of 
his charge, the other of his innocence ; and the 
sheriff then summoned a given number of the 
inhabitants of the district, peers of the accused, 
who were called upon to swear to their belief in 
his guilt or innocence, and the question was 
decided by the votes of the majority. These 
practices Mr. Coote traced to a Roman origin, 
and believed that they contained within them the 
germs of our’present procedure of trial by jury. 





EncineErs.—Dec. 19.—The Annual General 
Meeting.—John Robinson M‘Clean, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

It was remarked, in the report of the Council, 
that the position which the institution had now 
attained must be satisfactory to all its members, 
and eminently so to those few still living, who, 
many years ago, when young men, laboured to 
secure for it a recognized place among the 
scientific societies of the metropolis. They 
seemed to have anticipated that a time would 
arrive when, as a matter of course, everyone in 
any way connected with the profession would 
belong to the institution ; for in the charter of 
incorporation granted in the year 1828, as well 
as in the bye-laws and regulations based upon 
that charter, the designation ‘‘ civil engineer’”’ 
was made to embrace every branch of engineer- 
ing except that devoted to the military art. It 
was well that this should be constantly borne in 
mind, so as to prevent that which should ever 
be one united body being split up into sections. 
There seemed to be no reason why, at this time, 
any limitations should be introduced, or any 
restrictions be imposed, tacitly or otherwise, 
which might operate to render less comprehensive 
and complete the perfect embodiment of the 
profession in the institution ; and in that view 
efforts should be directed to consolidate all 
branches under one corporation, and thus to add 
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materially to the power, influence, and import- 
ance of the profession at large. 

In the belief that many members and_asso- 
ciates of the institution were in the habit of 
making observations and experiments on sub- 
jects connected with engineermg science which 
were seldom published, but remained as notes 
in memorandu m books, and in time were lost, 
the Council urged the members to contribute 
results of this kind, for the purpose of forming 
an appendix to the minutes. 

The deceases announced during the year had 
been: Sir John William Lubbock, Bart., Hono- 
rary Member ; Colonel Frederick Blom, Frede- 
rick Braithwaite, John Isaac Hawkins, Captain 
Captain Gustaf Lagerheim, John Lewis, James 
Beaumont Neilson, Jacob Perkins, Frederick 
Walter Simms, and General Alexander Wilson, 
members ; George Abernethy, John George 
Appold, Matthias Wolverley Attwood, William 
Henry Richards Curll, William Johnson, Edwin 
Marshall, Benjamin Oliveira, Sir a Paxton, 
John Francis Porter, Andrew John bertson, 
and Douglas Sutherland, associates. By the 
will of the late Mr. Appold, whose interest in 
the welfare of the society was unflagging, pro- 
vision was made for the sum of £1,000 being 
conveyed to the institution on the decease of 
Mrs. Appold. 





MATHEMATICAL — December 18. — Professor 
De Morgan, President, in the chair. Captain 
Noble and Mr. 8. Griffith were elected members 
of the society. A paper was read by Mr. R. 
Tucker, on ‘* Radial Curves.” Professor 
Sylvester, F.R.S., communicated to the society 
some investigations ‘‘ On Motion in a Circle, and 
its Relation to Planetary Motion.” The circle 
was considered as a particular in two ways of a 
Cartesian oval. Professors Cayley, F.R.S., and 
Sylvester, F.R.S., gave some simple proofs of 
theorems about the volume of a tetrahedron. 











MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
JUVENILE LECTURES. AT THREE. 
TUESDAY. 

‘On Sound,” Professor Tyndall. 
THURSDAY. 

**On Sound,” Professor Tyndall. 
FRIDAY. 

““On Sound,” Professor Tyndall. 











NUMISMATICS, 


[Extracted from a paper read by J. 
Literary and Philosophical Moclety of tavetpeae te moet 
30, 1865.] 

b free ag I. made no alteration in the coinage 
Y of the country. The silver penny was 

still the current circulation of the countrv, of 

the same weight and fineness with the coin of 
his predecessors. The standard of purity was 
then fixed at 11 ozs. 2 dwts. of silver to 18 dwts. 
of alloy in a pound weight troy, at which it has 
remained to the present day, with a short 
interval in the 16th century. The pennies of 
the two Williams so nearly resemble each other, 
that it is almost impossible to determine to 
which reign any given specimen may belong. 

The obverse has the monarch’s head crowned 

under a canopy, with the legend Willemus Rex. 

The reverse has the moneyer’s name round a 

quatrefoil ornament. The coins of these two 

reigns, which present ahout eighteen types, were 
formerly exceedingly scarce; but during the 
present century several large hoards have been 
accidentally discovered, which have made them 
much more common. One of these is so re- 
markable, that I may shortly mention it. On 
Sunday afternoon, June 30th, 1833, as four boys 
were playing in a field near Beaworth, in Hamp- 
shire, one of them saw a piece of lead sticking 
up in a wheel track. On stooping to pick it up 
he found a small hole, and on thrusting his hand 
in he brought out a number of silver coins. The 
lads fancied them to be old buttons, and, after 
playing with them, threw part of them away. 
The discovery, however, got wind, anda 
scramble to the diggings took place, which resulted 
in bringing to light about 12,000 silver pennies 
of the reigns of William I. and II. They were 
packed in a strong leaden box, and appeared in 
such good preservation, that it is probable they 
had scarcely been in circulation at all. It is 
remarkable that such a hoard should have 
remained for seven centuries and a-half imme- 
diately under the surface without having been 
discovered. Hoards of a similar kind, of 
different reigns, though not usually so extensive, 
are occasionally met with. Before the system of 
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. po. tape a i pio in times pe ae the 
only. method of preserving valuables was 
that of burying them in the earth. Death, 
removal, and various accidents, prevented their 
being reclaimed, and they have thus remained 
as memorials to future generations. The coins 
of the two Williams are so round and perfect, 
that they must have been struck in a collar. 
Where this is not the case, coins are frequent] 
unshapely and ragged at the edges. H L 
(1100. to 1135) e very stringent laws against 
counterfeiting coin, punishing offenders by the 
loss of a hand and putting out the eyes. Up to 
this time only es had been coined. Half- 
pennies and farthings, or fourthlings, were simply 
pennies cut into halves or quarters. They were 
now first coined -of a round shape. At this 
time so little were the ordinary principles of 
commerce understood, that it was made penal 
for amy moneyer to exchange money except 
in his own county and in the presence of 
two credible witnesses. The types of Henry 
I..and IL are few in number, and rather 
rude in execution. The coins of Stephen 
(1135—1154) are very rare and very rude. They 
are also very thin, having been reduced in 
weight to.eke out an empty exchequer. At the 
accession of He If. (1154—1189) the money 
had been redu to so wretched a state by 
clipping and counterfeiting, that a new coinage 
was absolutely necessary. The types are few, 
but not badly executed. There is no authentic 
English coin in existence of the reigns of Richard 
I. or John: 4 coined we in Ireland, 
specimens of which are extant of exceedingly 
rude raat. manuf ae Me acter 
during hi reign only coined silver pennies, 
of which ace et several types, all very rude. 


In this reign, in the year 1257, gold was first 
eoined in singular to say, at a 
turbulent iod, when the king was greatly 
. distressed fo money. Ina MS. chronicle of the 


time it —— that in oe ae the king made 
pennies of the finest which weighed two 
sterlings, and willed that it should be current for 
twenty pence. The citizens of London greatly 
disliked this gold money, and remonstrated 
against it, The king thereupon issued a fresh 
proclamation that no one was obliged to take it, 
and whoever desired it might receive in silver 
the value at which it was current, deducting one 

y for each. The , however, main- 
tained its ground, and eight years after its ex- 

ble value was from twenty to twenty-four 
pence, or two shillings. Of this coin only three 
a. are known. The coins of the first 


The variety of the coins also 
There were also coined farthings, “my 

i ies, and groats. From the 
year when the gold pieces were struck to 
which I have referred, down to 1343, nearly 
ninety years, no notices have reached us of any 
Seer gre coinage. In the latter year, three 


War and quarter florins, in value respectively 
six shillings, three shillings, and one and six- 
Specimens of the two latter only remain. 
bsequently called in and: recoined 
into nobles, of the value of 6s. 8d. each, and half 
and. quarter nobles. The rose noble thus issued 
is, perhaps, the most beautiful coin ever issued 
ish mint, and the specimen one oF 

arm 


ving 
right hand, and his left bearing a shield, with 
the English lions t and the French lilies 
, ‘Legend, ‘Edward Dei Gra. ‘Bex 
et Franc. D. Hyb.” Reverse—eight 
with trefoils, witha cross fleuré in the 
centre, with. crowns and lions and lilies alter- 


—_. Legend, ‘‘ ths autem tranciens p 
illorum iba”. Inthe. centre .a four- 
leaved rose, enclosing the letter E. ‘The ship is 
supposed to be commemorative of a great 


victory obtained over the. French off Sluys in 
1340. ‘These coins were so beautiful, that 


fabulous ge were framed respecting the 
material of which they were formed. It 
was asserted that the gold was made by al- 
at in the Tower of "Losidon, by the cele- 
Raymond Laley, the alchymist. The 
ication of the i ion ‘‘ Jesus autem,” 
&c., has been a sort. of puzzle to numismatists. 
It was used as a charm in battle, and, according 
to Sir John Mandeville, as a charm to scare 
away. thieves. | 
In.veading the history of English progress, 
nothing is more striking than the perpetual 





tampering with the coinage, and the meddlesome 
interference with the course of trade and ex- 
change. Notwithstanding the severest punish- 
ments, base coin was manufactured and issued 
to an enormous extent; the sovereigns from 
time to time diminished the weight or lowered 
the standard at their will and pleasure. The 
parliaments were constantly bewailing the in- 
terference of foreigners in the trade of the 
country, and passing stringent enactments to 
prevent the exportation of coin and bullion of 
the most absurd character. I will adduce one 
instance out of hundreds which might be cited. 
In the year 1400, on the petition of the Com- 
mons, an act was passed that all merchants, 
whether natives or strangers, coming with their 
merchandise within the realm, should have 
liberty to sell freely for money ; but they must 
give security that this money should not be 
taken out of the country, and if any attempt 
was made so to carry it away, it was to be for- 
feited to the king. With regulations of this 
kind, one. cannot but admire the wonderful 
industrial spirit of the country, which, bound 
by such fetters, should eventually have achieved 
such success. 


Attempts were continually made to increase 
the currency by lessening the intrinsic value of 
the coin in proportion to its current value. 
Thus the gold noble, originally worth six 
shillings and fourpence, -was_ successively 
raised in nominal value to six and 
eightpence, eight and fourpence, and ten 
shillings. ‘The pretext on which this proclama- 
tion was announced is somewhat amusing. It 
runs as follows: ‘‘Our sovereign lord, for 
many great and special causes and considerations 
concerning the weal and prosperity of this land 
and his subjects of the same, whose welfare and 
increase is unto him the greatest comfort that 
may be, hath now ordained and provided that, 
immediately after the term of fifteen days after 
this proclamation, every noble of gold which 
now goeth for 6s. 8d. shall from thenceforth run 
in all manner of payments to and for the value 
of 8s. 4d. sterling.” Truly a right royal way 





of making money ! . If this could have succeeded, 
the philosopher's stone would be unnecessary. 
The only equal to it was the legislation of Jack 
Cade fale a few years before : ‘‘ There shall be 
in d seven halfpenny loaves sold for a 
y; the three-hooped pot shall have ten 
hones ; and I will. make it felony te drink small 
beer.” 


In the reign of Henry VII. the coinage begi 
to ag a of type. The early Soe 
have the full face on the obverse and the 
quarterly reverse of the previous reigns. The 
later ones introduce the profile and a shield on 
the reverse, with the arms of France and Eng- 
land quarterly. The legend continues the same. 
This change took place in the nin¢teenth year of 
his reign, A.D. 1504. In this reign were first 


coined the soverei or twenty- ling iece, 
and the shilling. The sovereign isso 4 pve 
the obverse bearing the image of the sovereign 
in his robes seated on his throne. The shilling 
is a denomination of Saxon origin ; but no Saxon 
shillings are known to exist ; it is therefore in- 
ferred that it was money of account only. The 
name, and probably the coin, existed on the 
Continent before the immigration into England, 
as it is found in the Gothic, Scandinavian, and 
old low German dialects. No a exist of 


English coinage before the reign of Henry VIL. 
The coins of Henry VIII. are numerous and 


various in their types, em ing double sove- 
rei sovereigns, nobles, ls, rials of gold, 
saerewed and half-crowns, in addition to shil- 
lings, groats, and ies. The early silver coin- 
in the reign of Edward VI. was so debased, 
that the Government were compelled, within 
twelve months, to recall it, and replace it by 
coin of better quality. In this reign the current 
value of the several pieces, which had previously 
greatly fluctuated, was finally fixed as at present 
—the sovereign at twenty shillings, -sove- 
i or ial’ at .ton -ahillings , crown at five 
shifiings, half-crown at two shillings and six- 
pence, shilling at twelve pence. Mary continued 
the coinage ot her b mray oe with little altera- 
tion, except a tendency to debasement. Queen 
Elizabeth, at the commencement of her reign, 
set herself resolutely aad work ne a the 
coinage to its ity, to establish it on a 
sati tenia, The standard of purity 
establish 


by her has continued unaltered to 
the mt time. The weight, however, had 
greatly diminiahed. The silver penny, which in 
the reign of the Conqueror had weighed 224 
grains, had become reduced to weigh t grains 
only, and the other coins in like proportion. 





Special attention was now, for the first time, 
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devoted to the coinage in Ireland, which’ had 
become very seriously debaséd. The standatd 
was restored to its purity, and a special coinage 
of Irish shillings of the value of ninepence sterling 
was issued to pass in Ireland for twelve pence. 
The Irish pore seem to have been greatly 
a with this proceeding. In one of the 
allads of the time it says :— 


Let bone-fires shine in every place, 

Sing, and ring the bells apaee, 

And pray that long may live her grace 
To be the good Queen of Ireland. 


The gold and silver which was so base 

That no man could endure it scace, 

Is now new coined with her own face, 
And made go current in Ireland. 


The Lrish, however, had really very little to be 
thankful for, as the base money which was called 
up in England was actually exported to Ireland 
and re-coined to pass current at double its in- 
trinsic value. We have the first proposals in 
this reign for the issuing of copper coinage. The 
want of small change had been so severely felt, 
that private tokens representing halfpence and 
farthings were issued in great numbers by traders 
and shopkeepers. These were made of lead, 
tin, latten, and even of leather. This grew up 
into such an abuse, that the Government was 
obliged to interfere. A scheme was agreed on 
for issuing halfpennies and farthings of pure and 
fine copper, the halfpenny to weigh 24 grains, 
the farthing 12. A few pattern pieces were 
struck which are very rare, but nothing more 
was done during Elizabeth’s reign. On the ac- 
cession of James I. it became necessary to fix 
determinately the relative value for the purposes 
of exchange of the English and Scotch coinage, 
the latter of which teal atti fearfully debased. 
After some inquiry it was fixed at 1s. 8d. ster 
ling for a Scotch pound ; a Scotch shilling was 
therefore equal in value to an English penny. 

In the year 1613 the copper coinage was first 
issued in the shape of farthing tokens, which it 
was left optional to the public to receive or not. 
At first they were refused circulation in several 
counties, and it was only by slow degrees that 
they came into general use. The types of the 

i of Charles I. are ex ingly numerous. 
These were the days of monopolies and exclusive 
privileges, In the first year of his reign the king 
issued a proclamation recalling all the copper 
farthing toxens, and granting letters patent to the 
Duchess of Richmond and Sir Francis Crane for 
the exclusive right for seventeen years to issue 
copper farthings. As this proved a profitable mo: 
nopoly, it was soon imitated by counterfeits, which 
led to very severe laws and punishments. In the 
year 1640 the king’s necessities became so urgent 
that a scheme was entertained by the Privy 
Council for largely debasing the coinage, but it 
was found so unpopular and difficult, that it was 
abandoned. Great efforts were now made by 
the Cavalier party to assist the king by bringi 
in their plate to be melted down and coined for 
his use. This, consisting principally of silver, 
pounds and half-pounds, which were issued in this 
metal, being the only instances of silver pounds 
ever issued, During the civil war the necessities 
of the king occasioned the issue of silver pieces 
of irregular form and size, which are called si 
pieces, from the various fortified places where 
they were issued. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


CHRISTMAS merrymaki are, as usual, 
making a break in the re uae current of public 
music. The Crystal P will now be given 
up to revels for a few weeks, and the English 
opera yields its place to pantomime. Mr. 
Smart’s cantata, ‘‘The Bride of Dunkerron,” 
made up the chief part of the last concert at the 
Palace, but was not, to all appearance, much 
enjoyed by the audience. 

Mr. Lzien Witson, the ‘‘new tenor,” as he 
is called in the bills, on Wednesday in 
‘* Messiah ” at Exeter Hall His firm, clear, 
and well-balanced delivery of the ‘‘passion- 
music ” put that part of his performance almost 
out of the reach of criticism ; but the rough 
fashion in which he scrambled through the 
bravura songs showed how much he has to 
learn in order to master this prodigiously diffi- 
cult class of music. In ma pee song, ‘* Thou 
shalt dash them,” he fo his voice till the 
natural richness of its tone almost disappeared. 
The contralto solos were sting on this occasion 
by a débitante, Miss Lucy Franklein, who 
evidently was (what all débitentes are kindly 
said to be) extremely nervous. Her singing 
showed, nevertheless, some excellent qualities, 
and more than satisfied the audience. 


Tae “* Monday Popular Concerts” are the 
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subject of perpetual inquiry in musical circles ; 
more so, as far as our observation goes, than in 
any former year. They are announced to begi 
on the 15th January. Herr Strauss is to lead the 
quartett in the early part of the season, and is 
to be succeeded by Herr Joachim, who, we hope, 
may be now regarded as for a certain part of 
every year a resident London musician. 


WE are glad to find that the statement which 
has been going the round of the musical papers, 
as to the illness of Madame Goldschmidt, is 
wholly incorrect. Her health, it seems, is per- 
fectly good. 

Ir is curious to notice how fast Meyerbeer’s 
music is making its way across the Alps. 
The. ‘‘ Prophet,” according to all accounts, is 
now captivating the habitués of the San Carlo at 


Naples. This is still, without controversy, the | 


popular music of the world, if we judge by the 
number of places in which it is being played at 
once. 
Wuar a 
possess for English composers! Dr. Chipp, who 
is what they would call in Germany the ‘‘ Stadt 
musikus” of Belfast, has produced one there, 
onthe subject of ‘‘ Job.” It has been performed 
by the choral society of which he is director, 


with Mr. Perren and Madame Rudersdorff as | 


tenor and soprano. The part of Satan (who is, 
of course, a bass) was sung by Mr. R. Smith. An- 
other oratorio which we hear of is by Mr. Walter 
Leigh, a clerical amateur, on the often-attempted 
theme of ‘‘ Paradise—the Fall and Redemption.” 
This work, which is announced as contain- 
ing forty-seven pieces, would seem to be rather 
theological in character, treating of such themes 
as ‘* Justice and mercy reconciled in Christ,” 
“* Eternal life regained in Him,” &c. Messrs. 
Novello are the publishers. 


** Leonora,” an opera by Mercadante, un- 
known, apparently, on this side of the Alps, is 
to be presently given at the Italiens, with 
Fraschini and Malle. Vitali in the principal parts. 
Flotow’s ‘‘ Marta,” an opera which seems to be 
endowed with a most provoking vitality (con- 
sidering how cruelly it has been abused by the 
critics), is just in course of being brought out at 
the Thédtre Lyrique. M. Carvalho makes so 
few mistakes, that we may safely predict that it 
will have a long run with the Parisian public. 

SEBASTIAN YRADTER, some of whose Spanish 
songs are so popular in English drawing-rooms, 
has just died. 








ART. 


—— 


ETCHING, 
MR. SEYMOUR HADEN’S WORKS. 


HE art of engraving, unless in its more rapid 
processes, ha; been on the decline for the last 
twenty years ; and it is doubtful if we ever again 
shall produce such men as Strange and Sharp, 
Woollet and Doo. The art is tedious and exact- 
ing, and life is, more than ever, swift. The artist 
wust brood lovingly over his plate for years, but 
the publisher must hasten to get rich. If 
the sympathetic line of the engraver could, 
like our modern history, travel at the ‘‘ double,” 


the public would still, perhaps, find pleasure | 


in offering him its tangible regard. When people 
now-a-days are asked to look at a plate begun 
years ago, after a picture whose praises were then 
on every tongue, and whose reproduction by the 
graver's art, one would think, could never come 
too late, they turn towards the object as if pulled 
up with a jerk, and a feeling of indifference, if 
not of resentment, is palpable on the countenance. 
They look as if asked to go over ground which 
they: had long ago travelled, and as if nothing 
would satisfy them but novelty—ever-recurring 
novelty. 

In etching, however, the conditions are all 
changed, and it is the only branch of the art 
sapable of satisfying this craving after the new. 
A new-etching means, in most instances, a new 
icture ; and, if the artist is of the Seymour 

aden stamp, it will be begun and finished on the 
spot, away from studios, and under the direct in- 
spiration of nature herself. Thatthe process is by 
10 means a lengthened one, the following charac- 
eristic anecdote of Rembrandt and his great 
yatron, the Burgomaster Six, who tried so often to 
evate the morals, or at all events to mend the 
nanners, of the wonderfal artist, will very ap- 
yositely demonstrate. 

One day when Rembrandt and the Burgomaster 
six. were at the country seat of the latter, the 
ervant came to acquaint them that dinner was 
eady; but as they were sitting down to table, 


‘‘faseination’’ oratorio seems to | 


burgomaster immediately ordered his servant to 
go into the village and buy some. Rembrandt, 
who knew the sluggishness of the Dutch servant, 
offered the burgomaster a wager that he would 
etch a plate before his man returned with the 
mustard. Six accepted the wager, and Rem- 
brandt, who had always plates at hand ready 
varnished, immediately took up one, and scratched 
upon it the landscape which appeared from the 
window of the parlour in which they were sitting. 
The plate was finished before the servant came 
back, and Rembrandt won his wager. The etching, 
of course, was slight. It is the one known as 
ee Bridge,” and there are three impressions 
of it. 
| ‘The fathers of etching were undoubtedly those 
Saracenic artists who first made the Koran speak 
| to the warrior from the gleaming sword-blade of 
| Damascus. This idea of engraving by corrosion 
| travelled westwards and northwards slowly; and 
it was not till the beginning of the sixteenth 





| century that European artists were able to enlarge 
| and embody it in what we now understand by an 
| etching. The art, like that of painting, seems to 

have sprung up in Germany and in Italy almost 
| simultaneously ; but from the fact of the word to 
| etch having a Teutonic origin (efzen), many critics 
| are inclined to give the precedence in time to the 
| former country. In this they are in a manner 
_ borne out by a comparison of dates. 

Mazzola, better known by the name of Parmi- 
giano, whom the Italians claim as the inventor 
of etching, was only fifteen years of age when 


great Nureniberger was then in his forty-seventh 
year, and in the height of his artistic fame. 
Agostino Veneziano is said to have adopted his 
manner, and Mare Antonio, who was imprisoned 
by the Pope for engraving a series of naughty 
plates after Giulio Romano, but who for all that 
is one of the most distinguished engravers in the 
whole hisiory of the art, was not above forging 
the cipher and reproducing the works of the illus- 
trious German. 





and cutting with the dry point had become al- 
most universal. A long list of great names will 


Albert Durer etched ‘‘ The Canon,” in 1518. The | 


seulement un accident heureux dans I’ceuvre 
d’un amateur.” 

When Mr. Burty afterwards made the acquaint- 
ance of Seymour Haden in London, he soon dis- 
covered that the ‘‘ Vue prise sur la Tamise” had 
nothing of the fortuitous about it, and that it was 
simply a fair example of a large series of etchings 
and dry points which the English amateur had 
done out of pure love forthe art. The enthusiasm 
of Mr. Burty—and the words which we have just 
quoted are to us at once a high imprimatur and 





| raisonné is from the glowing pen of M. Philippe: 


A century later and the processes of etching | 


with this period : Backhausen, Berghem, Ostade, | 


Claude, Vandevelde, and, above all, Rembrandt. 
Artists, indeed, of all schools and periods, since 
the invention of etching down to our own times, 
have been familiar with the needle and the graver. 





cette pointe sche de M. Haden dont nous avions 














hey perceived that mustard was wanting: the 





Nor is this to be wondered at, considering the 
comparative rapidity of the process, and the 
wonderful freedom with which it allows the artist 
to approach directly the face of nature. And if, 
of late years, our efforts in this department of art 
have been rather of an intermittent character, 
and the productions of the ‘‘ Etching Club” have 
only come to us at long intervals, whereas our 
brethren of the Société des Aqua-fortistes manage 
to issue monthly a series of subjects in the best 
style of the art, there are not wanting symptoms 
that it is still vigorous among us, and that we 
possess exponents of its beauties capable of taking 
their places with the bravest. Emphatically, the 
chief of them is‘'Mr. Seymour Haden ; and upon 
the principle, we suppose, that a prophet has no 
honour in his own country, his fame as an etcher 
came to us first from across the Channel. 

M. Burty is a distinguished writer in the 
Gazette des Beaux Arts, and it is to him that we 
owe, in the first instance, the knowledge of the 
remarkable artistic gifts of our countryman, Mr. 
Seymour Haden. Talking of ‘‘une gravure 4 la 
pointe séche imprimée sur beau papier du Japon 
intitulée au livret, ‘ Vue prise sur la Tamise,’ et 
signée Francis Seymour Haden,” which he had 
seen in Paris in 1859, he goes on to say: ‘* Pour 
nous, qui sommes un de ces trés-humbles ama- 
teurs, nous nous attardimes long-temps devant ces 
masses d’a1bres opposes habilement a un ciel clair 
et exprimant sans effort la fraicheur de l’ombre qui 
confineen¢té dlachaleur. Nous admirionsla liberté 
avec laquelle la pointe avait entamé directement 
le cuivre et le gout avec lequel avait été ménagé 
l’effet de ces noirs veloutés et profonds. Tout 
nous frappait: le choix d'un procédé peu em- 
ployé par nos artistes Frangais, l’originalité du 
site, la vigueur harmonieuse de l'aspect, et la dis- 
tinction du rendu dans les valeurs de verdure. 

‘Nous étions done en presence d'une ceuvre 
trés savante, et tres naive, et vraiment originale, 
due surtout & un artiste vivement ému par la 
poésie de son pays. Cette satisfaction compléte 
et cet intérét passionné n’avaient jamais été 
eveillés en nous qu’en face des maitres de race 
dont on’ sait par cour les chefs-d’euvre. Et 
nous éprouvions le plus ardent désir de savoir si 


Teniers, Van Dyck, Paul Potter, Salvator Rosa, | : : . 
a” ae ae : 1 | world—we cordially subscribe to the noble faith of 


an almost exhaustive criticism— would allow our 
gifted countryman no longer to hide his light 
under a bushel. Hence the publication of the 
etched works of Mr. Seymour Haden, ina manner 
that will delight the heart of every collector and 
amateur, by the well-known house of Colnaghi. 
Besides four or five vignettes, there is a list of 
subjects, numbering twenty-five, taken chiefly on 
the Thames. Besides these, however, we have 
‘* Mytton Hall, Lancashire,” ‘‘ Newcastle in 
Emlyn,” “‘ The Teivy at Cardigan,” ‘‘ Early Morn- 
ing in Richmond Park,” and “‘A Sunset in 
Tipperary.” These are all in superb folio size, 
printed by M. DelAtre, whose name is so honour 
ably associated with works of the kind, and by the 
artist himself. The literary notice and catalogue 


Burty, of the Gacette des Beaux Arts, the same 
whom we have allowed in the present paper to 
pronounce critically on the series before us. 

The gusto with which art-lovers will regard the 
work will be readily understood by our readers 
when we inform them that each pee is taken 
with serupulous care on old Duteh or Japanese 
paper, and laid down loosely, by its edge only, on 
a hand-made mount of the finest and most artistic 
quality. When two hundred and fifi ty impressions 
have been taken the plates are to be destroyed and 
the type distributed. 

From‘what we have seen casually of Mr. Haden’s 
published letters, and from an attentive examina- 
tion of his works, we become sensible of being 
in the presence of a man of the loftiest art aspira- 
tions ; and, in spite of certain apparent examples 
to the contrary in the lives of great men—examples 


suggest itself to the informed reader in connexion | which are exceptional in themselves, and the mere 


accidental throwing up of the earthly phase of 
their nature towards a watching and too censorious 


_ Mr. Haden, when he says; ‘‘I believe that true 


artistic sentiment is only given to elevated natures, 


| that vulgar minds cannot produce what is beauti- 


| ful, and that artistic productions are the reflex of 





the soul of the artist.” Hic terminus horet. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


F the pictures that have been added to 
the National Gallery during 1865, the most 
important is the Garvagh Raphael, so called 
because it was long the property of Lord 
Garvagh, from whom it was purchased by the 
nation for 9,000/., a sum which may well appear 
enormous for a picture but little more tham a 
foot square ; butif publicly advertised and. sold 
at Christie and Manson’s, it would notim bly 
have fetched even more. A genuine Raphael 


_ combines qualities which must always command 
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| a high price. Although Raphael, like other 


great artists, was most prolific, and the quantity 
of work which he did, considering that he diel 
at the age of thirty-seven, is truly amazing, his 
time was so much taken up by architecture, 
decoration, and fresco painting, that his ease! 
pictures are exceedingly rare compared. with 
those of such men as Titian, Rubens, or Rem- 
brandt, who all lived to an advanced age and 
covered acres of canvas. Such, indeed, is their 
combined rarity and beauty, that each picture has 
a pedigree and fame of its own, which at once con- 
fers an importance and interest to any collection 
that is rich enough to contain one of these price- 
less treasures ; wile their devotional ion 
and their peculiar touch the heart far more 
universally and more deeply than even the grand 
conceptions of his great rival, so that if an oil 
painting of Michael Angelo was discovered, such 
a prodigy of rarity combined with qualities of 
art in some ts far transcending those of 
Raphael would probably fail to command a price 


equal to that given the other day for this. little 
picture. 


The subject of the Garvagh Raphael is the Holy 
The Madonna is cellars aquaeatil. 
the infant Jesus, 


the back St. John, who, leaning over the 
pedestal, has just offered a flower to the infant 
Saviour: The of the is the 
rather ue and heavy shadow of part 
of an while through the arches: on each 
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side is seen a landscape, with buildings, tenderly 
painted. The drawing of the boys, with the ex- 
ception of their fingers, which is feeble and 
woolly, is in a very d manner, while their 
action is childlike and graceful. The colour of 
the nude is generally good, but in parts inclined 
to be hot and stainy. The draperies are quiet, 
harmonious, and well-arranged ; the best piece of 
colour in the picture is the head-dress of the 
Virgin, green, and brown striped with gold. The 
face of the Virgin is beautiful and severe, rather 
than sweet ; and though drawn and coloured with 
great delicacy and finish, and though nothing 
can be more graceful than its pose, the expression 
of this head falls infinitely short of the saintly 
devotion and divine ecstacy of the incomparable 
St. Catherine, which hangs close by. The mani- 
fest inferiority of so great a work as this Holy 
Family undoubtedly is, will help us better to 
appreciate the consummate excellence of the 
divine picture, which is a glory to our national 
collection. 

It is as an example of composition, rather than 
of colour and expression, that the Garvagh 
Raphael is so valuable. Without a print or 
diagram, it is difficult to point out the skill of 
its construction, the studied arrangement of 
forms and masses, and the graceful curves made 
by the continued outline of the limbs or the folds 
of the draperies. But if anyone will take the 
trouble to trace out the curves formed by the 
different contours running one into another, the 
balance of parts, and the compactness and unity 
of the whole ; and if he will test by yr age 
how much they contribute to the effect and 
beauty of the picture, he will rise from the study 
with a more just appreciation of an art of which 
too many of our artists are totally ignorant, or 
pretend to hold a contempt, because occasionally 
its use has been carried to excess : a fault at the 
present day little to be apprehended, as the 
science of composition, as well as of painting, is 
altogether at a discount. 

The very characteristic portrait of a lawyer 
by Moroni is a valuable acquisition. It is extra- 
ordinary for truth, and for skill and neatness of 
execution ; the expression is shrewd, suspicious, 
and a little pretentious, ® meng incor! in the pose 
of the head and figure. The lawyer is not such a 

tlemen as the tailor, who is perfectly well 
bred and unaffected ; his colour is perhaps a 
little better, for the tailor’s face is too grey ; the 
background is heavy, not so much from a defi- 
ciency in the quality of the colour, as from its 
monotonous uniformity ; the hands are exqui- 
sitely painted ; in short, the whole portrait is a 
transcript from nature by a man skilled in every 
technicality of art, and standing before it it 
seems so perfect that nothing more can possibly 
be dadieed But when we walk on and come to 
such a portrait as that of ‘‘ Philip IV. of Spain,” 
Velasquez, we feel that those of Moroni, 
we sr perfect up to a certain point, are after 
all the work of a man of no great calibre of 
mind ; there is no simple rendering of the more 
essential form, no large grasp of nature, no 
power. Velasquez is as true as he is, and in 
the same sense ; in a higher sense he is far truer, 
and a sculptor could execute a bust direct from 
one of his its which would be full of 
dignity ; a bust after Moroni would be mean and 
petty, and this in no wise because the one 
painted kings and the other tailors, but because 
one painter a greater mind than the other ; 
and Moroni’s portraits, any though they 
may be, will never as great works, 
because they are not painted by a t man. 
But comparisons are odious, all honest work is 
good in its way, and in Art’s temple, as in heaven, 
there are many mansions. This head by 
a. a to be identical with that of 
the length portrait of Philip, exhibited at 
Manchester in 1857. Like all that master’s work, 
it has the appearance of having been painted at 
once, without any recourse to the more learned 
methods of the Venstians ; but the greys are so 
and pearly, and the flesh so entirely free 
the least tendency to heaviness or opacity, 
i uire a skill even ter than 
that of Velasquez to have preserved the tints so 
pure ; a careful examination would, we suspect, 
show that his pictures were not painted at one 
itting, but were modelled in grey on a trans- 
of raw pate senprnnsins 
the extravagant length of the face, an e 
int moustachios curling up almost to the 
how full of dignity is this head, how ex- 
isi modelled is the skull, the nose, indeed 
and with what masterly power 
t down at once the simple ap- 
without being led astray by 
detail! He has painted exactly 
no more. 
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A really fine portrait by Velasquez was much 
wanted, for with the exception of the little 
figures in the foreground of the ‘‘ Boar Hunt” 
there was nothing in the gallery to give the 
least idea of his style, the Nativity being in 
his early manner, totally wanting in dignity, 
rage in composition, and dark and heavy in 
the shadows. . But now that they have got this 
fine work they have hung it in odd company. It 
is just under an affected and meretricious head 
of a girl by Greuze, while on each side is a 
classical bacchanalian debauch by Poussin. 

The ‘‘ El Orlando Muerto” is simply a study 
of a dead man in armour. It is very vigorously 


| sg but fails to interest us. It is hung too 
1igh for us to see and enjoy the facility and 


power of its execution, and the colour appears 
to us at that distance to be a little muddy and 
opaque. 

The figures of St. John and St. Lawrence, if 
not as fine as some other works of Memling, 
are at least well worthy of a place in our 
National Gallery. They are represented as stand- 
ing in Gothic niches, the upper part filled with 
German tracery, rather awkwardly designed, 
and a little hard in colour. The wooded land- 
scapes seen through the niches, and lighted by 
the grey gleam of dawn, are singularly beautiful, 
minute, and luminous. St. John is clothed in 
dark — drapery, and bears a lamb in his 
arms. is face, if gentle and unaffected, is not 
very dignified, and has but little of the sweet 
and saint-like expression so conspicuous in the 
pictures at Bruges. St. Lawrence is more 

leasing, more splendid, and more graceful ; he 
is dressed in a gorgeous crimson dalmatic, the 
alb underneath being ornamented at the neck 
and wrists with blue velvet. In his right hand 
is a book, in his left the gridiron. The 
painting of these figures, as well as their design, 
is exquisitely simple and pure. 

There is also a new Ruysdael, which it is un- 


necessary to describe, as all his works, though 
admirably painted, pearly, and beautiful, are 
so much alike; and ‘‘ The Virgin and Child,” 


by Carpaccio, just purchased, but which we 
have not yet had an opportunity of examining, 
completes the list of the pictures added to our 
national collection during the present year. 


ART CORRESPONDENCE. 








FLEMISH RELICS. 
To the Editor of THe READER. 


Sir,—While thanking you for the very gener- 
ous criticism upon me book, styled ‘‘ Flemish 
Relics,” which was published in the number for 
December 16th, pray allow me to add that the 
remarks to which you refer in the criticism on 
the ‘‘ Adoration of the Lamb” at Ghent are 
applied only to the central group of the picture 
in question—i.¢., to the figure of the Lamb and 
its immediate subordinates. When I wrote that 
‘*one looks with considerable apathy upon this 
piece of pure allegory, the soul and spirit of 
which have gone out of it, leaving a mere symbol, 
which is gross and low,” the opinion was con- 
fined, as the context shows, to this allegory. It 
does, indeed, seem to me a crude conception, 
being only a lamb, as realistic as it well can be, 
aeatiie on the altar and bleeding into a sacred 
vessel. My subject was Art: I contend that 
such a thing as this has very little to do with 
Art. Ifa mere symbol suffices to us, # omg 
especially of the higher kinds, is superfluous. I[ 
did not venture to say that the symbol had never 
been effective, but that ‘‘the spirit has gone out 
of it.” In speaking of the symbol as “‘ gross and 
low,” I meant ‘‘ gross” in the sense of tangible 
and fleshlike. 

I am not conscious of being one of those who 
‘‘entertain an amiable preference for the pretty 
over the grand, for the eful over the sub- 
lime.” On the contrary, let me point to what is 
said in this book about Hubert Van Eyck’s in- 
effable fi of the Most High. Forgive me if 
I descend to the application of such a word as 
‘‘pretty” in connexion with the lovely and ex- 
alted figures of the ‘‘ Chasse de Ste. Ursule,” by 
Memlinc. 

The spirit of your criticism on the book which 
is in question is so kindly, that I venture to point 
out the limited application of my remarks. I 
prefer the art of Memlinc to that of Van Eyck— 
in this icular point. Of the rest of the 

icture of the ‘‘ Adoration,” I have spoken 
vifferently with regard to the symbol of the 
Lamb and its immediate accessories. That 
symbol was not the rap of Van Eyck, but 


one of the oldest emblems of our Lord, and might 
well be put aside from consideration of what the 


painter did. 
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Pray let me add to your recommendations to 
travellers in Belgium that they should visit 
Tournay, where is one of the finest cathedrals in 
Europe.—-Your obedient servant, 

FreDERIC G. STEPHENS. 








THE DRAMA. 


—_—-_—_- 


“ OTHELLO ” AT DRURY LANE. 


** (\ THELLO,” undoubtedly one of the most 

popular Shakespearian plays with an 
English audience, was presented to a full house 
at Drury Lane on Monday night, for the 
benefit of Mr. Chatterton, with Mrs. Herman 
Vezin as Desdemona, and Mr. Phelps as Lago. 
Both performed well. Mr. Phelps’ apprehension 
and representation of the character he sustained 
was extremely effective. In the hypocrisy of 
Jago we perceive none of that depth with 
which it is usually credited. His malignity, it 
is true, is subtle ; but it seems to us to be spon- 
taneous, and to emerge in a great degree uncon- 
sciously from the surface of his nature. He is 
almost sincere in his insincerity. Even to himself 
he must have a pretence for a motive, and a 
mere fancy that he has been wronged by Othello 
isenough. He will obtain the place of Cassio, 
and be revenged on Othello at the same time. 
He is not what he is ; and the Moor, ‘thinking 
men honest that but seem to be so,” is easily 
deceived. From the moment he selects Cassio 
as ‘‘the proper man” for his purpose the 
whole interest of the play is concentrated on the 
development of his scheme. The wisdom he 
exhibits is marvellous. In pretending to be ill- 
natured, by boldly confessing to Desdemona 
that he is ‘‘nothing if not critical,” and to 
Othello that it is ‘“‘his nature’s plague to spy 
into abuses, and often shape faults that are not,” 
he manages to discredit his own confessions. 
By avowing his own disposition, he was able on 
such natures as theirs, by virtue of the very 
boldness of the avowal, to obtain credit for 
honesty; and thus he is the more easily 
enabled to accomplish his designs. All 
this was well rendered by Mr. Phelps, who, 
in manner, expression, and elocution, was supe- 
rior in this character to any other in which we 
have seen him. Some of his pauses were made 
witha judgment and effect for which we were quite 
unprepared. Mrs. Herman Vezin is admirably 
adapted for the part she sustained. To play 
Desdemona in the ‘* great” style would be alto- 
gether to spoil the character. We have never 
seen a better Desdemona than that presented to 
us on Monday by Mrs. Vezin. Her exquisite 
grace, her agreeable voice, and her charming 
manner, are precisely what we expect in the 
fair daughter of Brabantio. Her enunciation of 
the question, ‘‘ To-night, my lord?’ when 
the duke informs her husband that he must 
prepare immediately to leave Venice, was in 
its way perfect ; and, subsequently, at Cyprus, 
when—sad, but ‘‘ beguiling the thing she 1s by 
seeming otherwise ’—she interrupts the playful 
dialogue in which she is engaged, by anxiously 
asking ‘‘if one is gone to the harbour?’ her 
acting was superb. She appeared to best advan- 
tage, however, in the scene where she pleads for 
Cassio; and her rendering of the passage, 
‘*What! Michael Cassio that came a wooing 
with you?’ was received with great and de- 
served applause. The other characters can 
scarcely be said to have been represented. The 
exhibition of the effect ef jealousy is, in Shake- 
speare, agrand achievement. The Moor’s pride, 
a kind of haughty simplicity, gradually giving 
way to uneasiness, to be succeeded by suspicion, 
pons | eventually by certitude, is given in masterly 
touches. His character is a perfect development. 
During the course of the piece an open and free 
nature is completely changed. He who believes 
himself deceived becomes himself a deceiver ; 
and, as we believe, stoops even to explicit false- 
hood, when, for the purpose of alarming his wife, 
he tells her that the handkerchief with which he 
had presented her was originally the gift of an 
Egyptian charmer to his own mother. All this 
is in the play ; but, to speak mildly, we failed to 
see it on the stage last Monday. A word with 
respect to Roderigo. Mr. Roxby’s Roderigo is 
doubtless the traditional Roderigo. We conceive, 
however, there is much to be amended. He isa 
silly, soft-headed young man ; but he isa tle- 
man, and does not talk and walk and gaulk like 


a clown. 








To secure punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Provinces, THE READER is published 
every Friday Afternoon at Two o clock. 
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“A MERE STORY,” ce. 


TWICE LOST, and Other Tales. 


23 DECEMBER, 1865. 
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VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 Amen Corner, London. 





ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT) 


MINDS. 
Cheap Edition, in 2 Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


NURSERY RHYMES. By the Authors 


of “ Original Poems.”  [Iilustrated Edition, 16mo, cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d, 


SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN. By 


Joseru Payne, F.C.P. 


NAOMI: or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. 


By Mrs. Wess. Illustrated by Gilbert and Bartlett. 7s. 6d. 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE; or, Israel in | 


Bondage. With 8 Illustra- 


tions, ds. 


THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF 


AVID; or, Three Years in the Holy City. 
3s. 6d. 


By the Rev. J. H. Incranuam, 


Inerauam. Illustrated. 


{llustrated Edition, fscp. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. ; 
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By Professor | 


BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 
THE LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD. 3s. 6d. 
CAMPION COURT. 5s. 
THE LILLINGSTONES. 5s. 
LOTTIE LONSDALE. ds. 
THE WIFE’S TRIALS. 3s. 6d. 


BY FRANK E. SMEDLEY. 
PRANK FAIRLEGH. 3s. 6d. ; Cheap 


dition, 2s. 6d. 


LEWIS ARUNDEL. 4s.; Cheap Edi- 


tion, 3s, 


HARRY COVERDALE. 3s. 6d.; Cheap 


Edition, 2s. 6d. 





VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 Amen Corner, London. 





FOR THE YEAR 1866. 


HOWELL’S HOUSEKEEPER’S 

ACCOUNT BOOK. Exhibiting every description of ex- 
pense likely to occur in a family; with Tables showing at one 
view the amount expended weekly, quarterly, and the whole 
year, in every department, and the total amount of Cash 
received and expended, &c., &. To which is added “ Made 
Dishes,” containing the choicest kinds of English and French 
Dishes. 4to, strongly bound, interleaved with blotting paper, 
price 2s, 





LAURIE’S TABLES of SIMPLE IN- 
TEREST, for Every Day in the Year, at 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 
9} per Cent., from 1 Day to 100 Days. Eighth Edition. 8vo, 7s. 
“In the great requisites of simplicity of arrangement and 
comprehensiveness, we have seen none better adapted for 
general use.”—M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary. 
** Mr. Laurie was well known as one of the most correct and 
industrious authorities on commercial calculations, and the 


practical value of his various tables has long been recognized.” 
—The Times. 





AURIE’S TABLES of SIMPLE IN- 


4 TEREST, for Every Day in the Year, at 5, 44, 4, 3 , 3, and 
34 oo Cent., from 12. to 1,000I. Twenty-ninth Edition. 
vo, 21s, 


WEALE’S SERIES.—Catalogue on application. 
NGLISH DICTIONARY. By Hype 


4 Crarxe. Containing above 100,000 Words, or 50,000 more 
than in any existing work. Price 3s. 6d., or strongly bound, 
4s. 6d., or in half morocco, ds, 


**In cheapness, portability, and fulness of useful matter, it 
far surpasses any other work of the kind we are acquainted 
with.”— Reader, 


And also, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, GREEK, HEBREW, ITALIAN, 
LATIN, AND SPANISH DICTIONARIES, AND 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL WORKS, 





VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 Amen Corner, London. 





THE MOST ADMIRED CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 





RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH: 


Published at £10 5s. 6d., now at 7 Guineas, in cloth, gilt edges; 
Or £8 cloth, full gilt, or in imitation half-morocco. 


IT CONTAINS— 


DOYLE’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF “MR. PIPS HYS DIARY ;” 


ALso LEECH’S 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF LIFE AND CHARACTER ; as wett as TENNIEL’S 
CARTOONS UP TO THE YEAR 1860. 





VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 


1 Amen Corner, London. 





NEW PICTURES FOR COTTAGE 
WALLS. 


SuBJECTS :— 
THE HAYFIELD. TRAWLING BY NIGHT. 
THE CORNFIELD. THE STORM. - 
THE STRAWYARD. THE BIRD'S NEST. 
These Pictures are printed In Colours from Original Drawings 
by eminent Artists. 


Price, on Sheet _.. ee .. each Os. 6d. 
be ’ In Glazed Frames. . ow » a & 
In Gilt Frames... oe » 2s. Od. 


SOc FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
py 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. , 





BARNES NOTES ON THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENT. 
COBBINS’ EDITION. 

The Copyright and —- mop) eae under the direct 


essrs. GALL & INGLIS havin purchased from Messrs. 
nee & Sow the entire Stock, tes, and Copyright, this 
Work is now issued by them, with Maps and many Wood En- 
gravings, done up in a New and Handsome Cloth Binding, with 





gilt back. and ail 
; Mark.....- 2 6|General Epistles (Copy- 
yeeged se soggy 2 6| fright in Great Britain 
eee eee Sane. «. ++ e"° é@ Ireland) .......... .. 3 6 
ACtS coc cccccccereeeerere 2 6| Revelation (Copyright in 
Romans ........-eeeeees 2 9! Great Britain & Ireland) 4 6 
i i 2 Daniel(Copyright in Gre 
I. Corinthians .......... 0 antel (Cory, Milandy 2 
II, Corinthians and Gala- Wet, vepaerans es ceoasnee 7 0 
CAMS 2 cc cdesccccsce 6 Isaiah, revised by the Au- 
Ephesians, Philippians, & thor, with New Trans- 
Colossians ....+++++-++ lation, : _ — aS 7 0 
essalonians, Timothy Job, with New sla- 
Tihtus, & Philemon ...: 0| tion, and Introductory 
ODTEWS ... cece eeeeeeces 2 0! Dissertation, 2 Vols... 6 0 


NOTES on the NEW TESTAMENT, complete in ll a 
Vols., CLOT. 0.60. c cece necccccercercseeeeaccecneeers 

NOTES on the OLD TESTAMENT, complete in 6 
Vols., cloth 1 0 


Edinburgh: GALL & INGLIS, 6 George Street. 
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In fsep. Svo, elegant cloth, price 5s., 


LYRICAL FANCIES. 
By S. H. BRADBURY 


(QUALLON). 

** Mr. Bradbury's verses are those of a true poet; they ex- 
press with ease and fluency things which are most pleasing to 
remember, and there is a freshness and brightness in the lan- 
guage that cannot fail to gratify the reader.”—The Observer, 
Dec. 17, 1865. 

“ They are full of glowing imagery and tender thought, while 
many of the poems give tokens of a robust, independent, and 
manly spirit, and prove that the poet’s earnest, popular sym- 
pathies have not grown effeminate.”— Morning Star, Dec. 
18, 1865. 

London: EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover Street, W. 








In fsep. 8vo, elegant cloth, price 5s., 


POEMS. 


By THREE SISTERS. 
Dedicated to their Father, MARTIN F. TUPPER. 





A New Edition, with some added Translations from the Swedish, 
and a Frontispiece by one of the Sisters. 


“ One of the things not generally known is, that most of the 
Royal Family of Sweden are exquisite lyrists. Mr. Martin 
Tupper’s daughters, who are excellent linguists, have added a 
choice selection from these Royal Poems to a second edition of 
their successful “‘ Poems by Three Sisters.” —Queen. 

London: EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover Street, W 
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By M. B. Smedley, Author of 
New and Cheaper Edition, price 3s. boards, 4s. cloth. 


THE ARGOSY, No.2. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—In order to complete 
the issue before the Christmas Holidays 
arrangements have been made for distri- 
bution to the Trade on Friday Afternoon, 
the 22nd instant. 


The New Number will contain— 


GRIFFITH GAUNT. By Cuartes Reaper, Author of “It's. 
Never Too Late to Mend.”—Chapters IV., V., VI., VI. 


ON WATCHING FOR THE NEXT THING. By Marrurw 
Browne. 


THE EARL OF QUARTERDECK: A New-Old Ballad. 
A HIDDEN TREASURE. 
A TRAVEL PAPER. 
CIVITAS DEI. By WituuM ALiiNesam. 

HERO: A Metamorphosis. By Curistina G. Rossertr. 
THE BOURGEOIS OF PARIS. By Crrovexnne B— 


By Mrs. O.remast. 
By Henry Krvoswey. 


THE BALLAD-SINGER: A London Idyll. By Ronerr 
BucHANAN. 

HERMIONE’S REPLY. 

A JOURNEY REJOURNEYED. (Concluded.) By Groner 
MacDona.p. 

THE ARGOSY’S LOG. By Jason Jones. &c., &c. 


The following are a few of the Notices of 
the Press of Number 1 :— 


Atlas—‘‘If the ‘ Argosy’ keeps up to the character of 
its first number, it will prove one of the most pleasant 
monthly visitors to the tables of all who appreciate ripe 
and refined literature.” 


Birmingham Daily Gazette—‘ The ‘Argosy,’ « 
new sixpenny monthly magazine, does not solicit our com 
mendation in the orthodox genteel manner, but seizes it 
with a hold so strong that it cannot be resisted. We 
thought we had seen cheap literature before, but the wel- 
come stranger combines cheapness with goodness im a 
degree hitherto unknown.” 


Churchman—“ If the same crew remain by the 
vessel, and if the cargo be at all times as good as that 
which is carried in her trial trip, the ‘ Argosy’ will not 
only be a phenomenon in literature, but will make some of 
her double-banked rivals—the one magazines—look 
carefully at their sheets, in order that they may keep up 
with the new vessel.” 


Civil Service Gazette—“ Has a capital first cargo 
a which to go forth in this new adventure of periodical 
iterature.” 


Court Circular—‘‘ At present things look well ; and, 
even in these days of cheap literature, no one of those who 
buy the new magazine can say they have not got their 
money’s worth for their money.” 


xaminer—‘ Nobody can read this first number 
without feeling that, as Miss Craig’s lines s st, itisa 
magazine meant to amuse, if possible, with writing worthy 
to be read ; to be as light reading as the worthless stuft 
that too habitually passes by that name ; and to fight dex- 
terously on the side of good sense and good literature. We 
take the new magazine at its word, and shall expect from it 
the fulfilment of its best promise. Meanwhile, it needs 
the cordial support that alone can make such a magazine 
rmanent at such a price, and enable it to hold to the 
igh purpose with which it seems to have been started.” 


Exeter Gazette—‘ If the ‘Argosy’ come laden with 
literary treasure equally valuable each month, it will find 
hosts of purchasers.” 


Gloucestershire Chronicle—“ If it continues to 
as well freighted as now, it will have a successful 
voyage over the troublous sea of literary competition.” 


Illustrated London News—‘ It is an excellent 
a — nearly all the contributions being by writers 
of mark.” 


Illustrated Times—‘‘The ‘Argosy’ is a wonder of 
excellence and cheapness, and such enterprise as that of 
its proprietors ought to be handsomely acknowledged. 
You have here about one hundred pages of literature 
—some of it the very best; lightness and pleasantness 
without cockneyism of style ; and, above all, just that pure 
and elevated tone which is so difficult to hit without what 
is termed “tall writing.” I think nobody will look on 
this first venture without wishing the ‘ Argosy’ a fair 
voyage.” 

Leeds Intelligencer—“ When we say that the price 
of the whole is only sixpence, we have stated what may not 
inaptly be styled an astounding fact.” 


Morning Star—‘ Deserving of very high praise.” 
Northern Telegraph—‘ We trust that for man 


years hence the ‘ Argosy" will come to us freighted with 
the most precious of cargoes—the thoughts and fancies of 


the great and good.” 


Norfolk News—“ We have in the first number of this 
new — a series of articles of great merit and full of 
promise.” 


Perthshire Advertiser— ‘On the whole, the 
‘ Argosy’ is a rich one, and will (if it carries out the pro- 
mise of its early days) bring pleasant thoughts and fancies 
to numerous hearths.” 


Scotsman—“The ‘Argosy’ aims at being ‘a maga- 
zine for the fireside and the journey ;’ and if it keeps to 
the promise of this first number, it will soon penetrate to 
many thousand firesides, and help to beguile many weary 
hours of the journey we are all) taking. ut we 
must stop ; we have surely done enough to show that the 
* Argosy’ is good change for sixpence.” 


*.* (To be Continued.) 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton 
House, Li Hill. 
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Noweady, price 2s., cloth, 
THE TRRATIONALE of SPEECH ; 
or, Hints to Stammerers. By a Minute PutLosorner. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





LATEST EDITIONS OF MAUNDER’S: POPULAR 
TREASURIES, 





In 1 Vol, fsep. 8vo, price 10s. cloth, or 13s. 6d. calf lettered, 


MAUNDER'’S: HISTORICAL TREA- 


eee comprising a General Introductory Outline of Uni- 

ersal History, Ancient and Modern, and a Series of separate 
Histories of ev principal Nation. Revised Edition, to 
which has been eda New Generar Ixpex. 


Also, a'l uniform in size, and price I0s. each Treasury, 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE. 
MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY. 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. 
LINDLEY & MOORE'S TREASU RY of BOTANY, 2 Parts, 20s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 8vo, pp. 588, price 16s., 
TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical 
Essay. By Suapworrn H. Hopeson. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





In-fsep. 8vo, with Portrait, price 5s. cloth, 


TALES, SONGS, and SONNETS: By 


J. W. Dauey. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





DR.. HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Now ready, the Sixth Edition, price 3s. 6d. post free, 


STAMMERING and STUTTERING : 


their Nature and Treatment. By James Hent, Ph.D., 
FS.A, F.R.SiL., &c., ay of “ A Manual of the Philo- 
c. 


sophy of Voice and Speech,” 
London: LONGMAN & CO.; or of the Author, Ore House, 
near Hastings. 





Just published, price 6d., 


THE CREATION OF MAN; a 


Sérmon, Preached in Whitehall Chapel, by Arruur Pexruyn 
Sraxiey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


Messrs. J. H. & J. PARKER, Oxford, and 377 Strand, London ; 
and may be had ofall Booksellers. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 73, 


The Cornhill Magazine 
FOR JANUARY. 


With. Illustrations by Geonce Du Mavaier and Croner 
H. Tuomas. 


Conrents : 
WIVES: AND DAUGHTERS. An Every-day Story. (With 
an IUustration.) 
Chapter LX.—Roger Hamley’s Confession. 
Note by the Editor.) 
‘THOUGHTS IN ITALY ABOUT CHRISTMAS. 
AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF WATERLOO BY A SURVIVING 
VETERAN. 


THE SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. By Mecnart 
Ance.o Trrmarsn. 


ARMADALE... (With an Tlustration.) 
Book the Fourth—(continued). 
Chapter: XL Love and Law. 
»,» A&I A Scandal at tae Station 
XTHL An Old Man’s Heart. 
AN AUSTRALIAN’S IMPRESSION OF ENGLAND. 
‘THE ANCIENT FENIANS AND FENIAN LITERATURE 


(With a 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Will be ready on Magazine Day, 


Sica of the Statistical Society | ¢ 


FOR DECEMBER. 
Vol. XXVITI. Part IV. Price 3s. 6d. 
ConTEeNTs :— 
I. LORD STANLEY—ADDRESS AT BIRMINGHAM AS 
PRESIDENT OF SECTION F: 
ll. DR. GUY—WHETHER STATISTICS BE A SCIENCE. 
tI. GOODMAN—STATISTICS OF SMALL-ARMS MANU- 
FACTURE. 


IV. JOHNSON—BIRMINGHAM FREEHOLD LAND SO- 
CIETIES: . 

Vv. THACKRAY BUNCE-—STATISTICS OF CRIME IN 
BIRMINGHAM. 

VI. METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL HOSPITAL 
STATISTICS: 


MISCELLANEA, QUARTERLY TABLES, AND JEULA'’S 
STATISTICS OF SHIPWRECKS. Part II. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, 8.W. 











NEW AND 


IMPROVED 


SERIES ENLARGED. 





Next Week, in handsome Wrapper, price 6d., 
THE JANUARY PART OF 


THE LADIES’ 


Eprirep sy Mrs. 


TREASURY. 


WARREN, 


Authoress of ‘‘ How I Managed My House on £200 a Year,” ‘‘ Comfort for Small Incomes,” &er 





*.* TRADE NOTICE.—The New Series will in future be supplied on Sale or Return. 





Office of ‘‘ THE LADIES’ TREASURY, 4 ‘2B Ave Maria Lane, E. C. 


NEW BOOKS 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS & LIBRARIES. 


CLUB LIFE of LONDON. With 
Anecdotes of the Clubs, Coffee Houses, and Taverns 
during the 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. By Jouw 
Times, F.8.A. In 2 Vols., crown 8vo. 21s. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 
A New Series, being the Third. By Frasx Buck- 
LAND, M.A. 2 Vols., post 8vo, with Illustrations. 21s. 


CHARLES LAMB, HIS FRIENDS, 
HIS HAUNTS, and HIS BOOKS. By Percy 
FirzceraLp, M:A., Author of ‘“‘ Life of Laurence 
Sterne,” &c. In 1 Vol., small 4to, with Portrait. 

*.* This work contains nothing that has been published 
in Talfourd’s Biography. [Neat week. 


HAREM LIFE in the EAST; or, the 
ENGLISH GOVERNESS in EGYPT. By EMMELINE 
Lort, formerly Governess to H.H. the Grand Pacha 
Ibrahim of Egypt. 2 Vols., post 8vo, with Steel En- 
graving, 21s. . 

OVER the PYRENEES: into SPAIN. 
By Mary Eyre, Author of “‘A Lady’s Walks in the 
South of France.” Crown 8vo. 12s. 


FRANCE ON THE EVE OF THE 
GREAT REVOLUTION. By Admiral Sir Groror 
Cotuier. Being a Diary of a Visit to France and the 
Austrian Netherlands. Edited by his Granddaughter, 
Mrs. CHARLES Tennant. 8vo, Portrait. 10s. 6d. 


THE pLISTORY of the AMERICAN 

Volume the Second. By Lieut.-Colonel 

Fis ~ Scots Fusilier Guards. 8vo, with Plans of 
Battles, &e. 18s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 








SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





Price One Penny, 


CHRISTMAS HYMNS, 


WITH TUNES. 


xtracted from the Society’s “ Psa'ms and Hymns for Public 
Worship, with iunes.” 


Imperial 16mo, « ewed. 


Deprosrronres : 77 Great Queen Stree ey Inn Fields ; 
4 Royal Exchange ; 48 Piccadilly, Lond . ; and -by all Book- 
sellers. 








Now ready, price 2d., 


TWELVE CHRISTMAS. CAROLS, 
WITH MUSIC, HARMONIZED FOR FOUR VOICES. 


Among them will be found Come Wee by the Revs. J. M. 
Neaus, D.D., Arcuer Gurney, A. Wyarr, and other living 
Writers ; besides some taken from old sources. The Music has 
been carefully revised. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE— 
77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., London. 





NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 
Now ready, in 1 Vol., post 8vo, 9s., cloth, bevelled edges, 


THOUGHTFUL MOMENTS. 


By ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 
ConTENTs : 
1. THE LORD’S PRAYER. | 8. iy GOODNESS OF 


. LEADERS THOROUGH 
‘ LY FURNISHED. 9. went. AEWATS 


. FEAR OF CONSEQUEN.- JUSTI 
CES 


; 10. PERPLEXITIES DI- 
4. CONFRONTED DESPON- VINELY DISPELLED. 
DENCY. 


ll. DISTASTEFUL BLISS, 
. THE NIGHT COMETH. 


—) 


12. SUNDAY. 
6) THE: DESIRE OF: NA. | 13, THE OHIEF MUSICIAN. 
TIONS. | 14. APOLOGIA. 





7. MOSES AND DANIEL. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





MRS. ALFRED GATTY. 
Now ready, in fsep, 8vo, 58., cloth, 


THE: HISTORY OF A BIT.OF BREAD: 
BEING LETTERS TO-A-CHILD ON THE LIFE OF 
MAN AND OF ANIMALS. 

By JEAN MACE. 

Transiated from. the French, and. Edited 
By MRS. ALFRED GATTY, 

Author of “ Parables from Nature,” &e. 


PART L, MAN. 
Also, PART IL, ANIMALS, Completing,the work.. 
Fsep. 8vo, 48. 6d., cloth. [ Ready, 


Londén: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 06° Brook Street, W 
722 








Non A WEEK. ILLUSTRATED. 3p. 


$< 


()NCE A WEEK. NEW SERIES. Jan. 6 





HE NEW SHRIES of ONCE A WHEK 


‘ will commence with a NEW STORY by the Author of 
= * George Geith, ~ Maxw ell Drewitt,” &c. 


[HE RACE for WEALTH, by the ‘Seiler 


of “‘ George Geith,” ‘“‘ Maxwell Drewitt,” &c., will commence 
in “ONCE A WEEK,” NEW SERIES. No. i, January 6. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


RUFFLE HUNTING and TRUFFLE 
DOGS.—See the “ FIELD,” the COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN’S N - (aaa of DECEMBER 23. Copy price 6d., 
stamped 7id 
FIELD OFFICE, 346 Strand, W.C. 


SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, 
NATURAL HISTORY.— In the “FIELD the 
COUNTRY.GENTLEMAN’S NEWSPAPER, will be found 
Letters, Articles, and Reports, exhaustive of the above sub- 
ects. Gardening, Farming, Racing, Coursing, Yachting, 
wing, and Veterinary, are also fully treated of. In addition, 











‘there are many communications of general interest to the 


country gentleman, and, as all objectionable matter is rigidly 
excluded, for comet ladies also. A glance at the advertising 
columns of the FIELD will show that they are not the least 
useful portion of the paper. A copy, price 6d, ; Stamped 7d. 


_-FTELD OFFICE, : 346 Strand, W. C. 


WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 
In attractive Bindings. 





SCATTERED LEAVES of f BIOGRAPHY. 


By Joun Camprett Cotqunoun. Post 8vo. 5s. 


MAUDE BOLINGBROKE. By Emma 


Jane Wornoist. Gilt edges, 3s, 6d 


TRIAL and TRUST ; or, Ellen Morden’s 


Experience of Life. By Kaa Lesuix, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 


SHADOW and SUNSHINE; or, Life 


Notes. By Jeanniz Seuiva Reeves. Dedicated by Permis- 
sion to the Earl of Carlisle. 2s. 6d. 


SOMETHING to AMUSE YOU. A 
Book for the Young. By Hargier D’Oviey Howe. Gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. 


GOOD OUT of EVIL; or, The Sto of 


England’s Black Bishop. Third Edition. 16mo, clot 


GREAT and GOOD; oF, Alfred the 


Father of his People. 


THE VILLAGE ASTRONOMER; or, 


The Kalendar Man of Veitsberg. Fscep. 8vo, 3s. 


LIGHTPORD ; or, “The Sure Founda- 
tion.” BA y. .With Preface by Rev A. R. 
Dattas, A. se. ‘6d. (A Story of Two Sisters.) 


OLNEY and the LACEMAKERS. Crown 
GOOD. SHEPHERD and HIS LITTLE 


LAMBS: A Story for Little Children. By an Unene. Six 
full page Engravings. 2s. 6d. 


A WEEK in the COUN TRY with 


BELLA SELDON. By Emmy K . Illus- 
trated. 2s. 


CHILD'S, PREACHER OF the Gospel 





Taught to Children in ote By Hon. and 
Rev. L. Barrrneton. Coloured Frontispiece. 2s. 


CHILDREN of the OLD TESTAMEN T. 


Myixe. With Three Engravings. 


THE PATHWAY of SAPETY; or 
Counsels to the Awakened. By the Rev. Asarow Oxespus 
116th Thousand. 2s. 6d. 


SYMBATHY:, ov, Words for the, Weak 
ster. 
NIGHT SCENES of the BIBLE, and 


THEIR TEACHINGS. —&. C. D. Brew. 68. 64. 


LAME ANNIE i; oF The Wounded Lamb. 


a CLERGYMAN Iiustrations: I: 
By ib, extra gilt, gilt edges, Sa. 
London: Row. - 
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THE READER. 
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Vol. L, price Five Guineas, double fscp. folio, beautifully bound, 


THE ORIENTAL RACES AND TRIBES, 
RESIDENTS AND VISITORS OF BOMBAY. 


A SERIES OF -PHOTOGRAPHS, 


WITH LETTERPRESS DESCRIPTIONS. 


By WILLIAM JOHNSON, Bombay Civil Service, Uncovenanted. 


‘‘ This first volume is devoted to the tribes of Gujarat, Kutch, and Kithiawar, provinees to the north-west of 


Bombay. 


It contains twenty-six fine photographs of these people, which are accompanied with descriptions, that give 


a brief summary respecting those represented in each. . . . We can speak with much commendation of the artistical 
department of the work. Great pains have been taken to produce life-like portraits of the people, and to surround 


them with appropriate objects. 


They have been well managed, and in clearness, and even expression, they are suc- 


cessful. We have said quite enough to make the publication more generally known to English readers, a service which 


it stood in great need of. 
Bombay Presidency will have recourse to the work itself. 


Those who desire a more intimate acquaintance with our varied ‘fellow subjects’ in the 
The spirited publisher has done good service in bringing it 


out in so creditable a manner, and we shall rejoice to see it continued.”—Reader. 





London: W. J. JOHNSON, 121 Fleet Street. 





Lately published, Vol. V., 14s., 


CATHEDRA PETRI : a Political Histo 

of the Great Latin Patriarchate. By Tuomas Greenwood, 
Fed.» M.A., Camb. and Durh., F.R.S.L., Barrister-at-Law. 
Vol. V., Books XII. and X11l.—From the Concordat of 
Worms (A.D. 1122) to the Close of the Pontificate of Inno- 
cent ITI. (A.D. 1216). 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





-_ 





In 8yo, 7s. 6d., 


THE FIBRE PLANTS of INDIA, 


AFRICA, and our COLONIES. A Treatise on Rheea 
Plantain, Pine Apple, Jute, African and China Gra and 
New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax); and on the Cultiva- 
tion, Preparation, and_ Cottonizing of Home-grown and 
Continental Flax and Hemp fitted for as on the 
Existing Cotton Machinery ; and also on Silk, Worsted, and 
Flax Spinn Machinery; with Full Instructions on the 
M of eparing, Spinning, and Weaving by the 
Patented Machines and Process of the Author, James H. 
Dickson. 
London: WILLLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, wjth an Illustration, 6s., 


ELLIE; or, Nothing Perfect Here. 
* This is a book which may be placed with advantage in the 
hands of any girl or boy—nay, it may be read with profit by any 
thoughtful man or woman ; for it is attractively written, and 
contains an unmistakably good moral.”—Literary Gazette. 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





In 1 VoL,. crown 8vo, 6s., 


HAMILTON GRAEME; or, The Fourth 
Generation. By Frora Lucas SHapwe et. 
“ A well-told and highly interesting story.”—-Evening Star. 


“* Strongly awakens the sympathy of the religious reader.”— 
Church Review. 
London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





In small 8vo, price 3s., 


SURE and COMFORTABLE WORDS 
of EVERLASTING PROMISE. By the Rev. Atex. 
Wituiamson, Author of “* Ask and Receive.” 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





Fourth Edition, in crown 8vo, 9s. 6d., 


PROTOPLAST: a Series of Papers. 


ConTENTS : 
The First Matter. The First Blessing. 
The First Day. The First Sabbath. 
The First Man. The First Law. 


The First Sleep, &c. 
London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 


THE TWOFOLD PURPOSE of CREA- 


TION. By the Rev. R. Taytor, Incumbent of Hartlepool, 
Author of “The Key to the Knowledge of Nature,” &. 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





In 12mo, cloth, 2s., 


A DREAM of the DAY that MUST 


‘<No one can fail. to admire and be impressed with this 
work.”—Church of England Monthly Review. 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





NEW PRESENT BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


ECHOES OF OUR CHILDHOOD. 


By the Author of “ Everley,” “ Northwode Priory,” &c. 
With Illustrations, small 4to, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 
London : J. MASTERS, Aldersgate Street, & New Bond Street. 





Just published, 18mo, cloth, price 2s., 


THINKING FOR ONESELF ; 


OR, A CHRISTMAS ADVENTURE OF THE CAREWES. 
By the late Editor of ‘‘ Events of the Month.” 
London: J.MASTERS, Aldersgate Street, & New Bond Street. 


MANUALS for the MAN Y.—Garden- 


ing for the Many, 3d.—Allotment Farming for the Many, 3d. 
-— for the Many, 4d.—Green-houses for the 
— 6d.—Kitchen Gardening for the Many, 4d.—Flower 

ening for the Many, 4d.— it Gardening for the Many, 
4d.—Florist’s Flowers for the Many, 4d.—Poultry Book for 
the Many, 6d.—Window Gardening for the Many, 9d.— 
Muck for the Many, 3d.—Rabbit Book, 6d.— Heating 
Manual, 6d.—Any of the above can be had post free for an 
additional postage-stamp. 





Lendon : 171 Fleet Street, E.C. ; and to be had of all Book- 
sellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 


| 








Next Week, a New Monthly Illustrated Magazine, price 1d., 


T H E N E T 


CAST IN MANY WATERS ; 
OR, SKETCHES OF THE LIFE OF MISSIONARIES. 


Edited by ANNE MACKENZIE 
(Sister of the late Bishop Mackenzie). 

This M ine will in the first instance contain Articles con- 
cerning ion Work in the following countries: I. Nara. 
anp Zuiu Lanp; II. Care Town; IIL Cenrrat Arrica; IV. 
Howouciu; V. Mevawnesia, and will afterwards take a wider 
range. 

The distinctive character of the Magazine will be, that the 
details contained in it will be prepared from private rather 
than official sources, and fuller poe eee will be given about 
the every-day life, both of the Missionaries and of the people 
amongst whom they are labouring. It will also contain, from 
time to time, Notices cf Books of Travel and other works, 
giving interesting accounts of the above countries. 


LOTHIAN & COMPANY, 12 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. ; and all 
Booksellers. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., post free, 


THE UNSPEAKABLE ; or, Life and 


Adventures of a Stammerer. 
** Should be in the hands of every parent who has a stammer- 
ing child.”—#raser’s Magazine. 


London: T. RICHARDS, 37 Gree Queen Street, Lincoln's 
inn Fiel 


Just published. 


TAINE, H., Professor of Aisthetics and of the History of Art 
in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of. ART. 


Translated from the French, and Revised by the Author. 1 
Vol., 12mo, cloth, 3s. 


Mr. BAILLIERE, 219 Regent Street, London. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW WORKS. 











HALF-A-MILLION OF 
MONEY: 


A NOVEL. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author of “‘ Barbara’s History.” 
In 3 Vols. [Ready. 
MAXWELL DREWITT: 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of “ George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” &c. 
3 Vols. : [Ready this day. 


RUNNING THE 
GAUNTLET: 


A NOVEL. 


By EDMUND YATES, 
Author of “ Broken to Harness,” &c. 


3 Vols. [Ready this day. 


THE OLD LEDGER: a Novel in 3 Vols. 


By G. M. Srravss. [Reudy this day. 


MODERN OHARACTERISTICS: a 


Series of Essays. From the Saturday Review, revised by 
the Author. In I Vol., handsomely printed and bevelled 
boards, 7s. 6d. 


MILDRED ARKELL. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop, Author of “ East Lynne.” 6s. 
Also, just published, uniform with the above in size and price, 


GEORGE GEITH. By Author of “ Maxwell Drewitt.” 6s. 
TOO MUCH ALONE. By the Author of “City and 


Suburb.” és. 
THE WORLD IN THE CHURCH. Author of “George 
Geith.” 6s, 


TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 6s. 
DENIS DONNE. By the Author of “Theo. Leigh.” 6s. 
MAURICE DERING. Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 6s. 
BORDER AND BASTILE. “ Author of “Maurice Dering.” 6s. 
SWORD AND GOWN. Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 6s. 
SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. By Georee Avevsrtvs Sata. 6s. 
ARNOLD'S LIFE OF LORD MACAULAY. 7s, 6d. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherin Street, Strand, 
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GIFT BOOKS 


FOR CHRISTMAS & THE NEW YEAR. 


Now ready, New Edition, 6 Vols. in 5 cloth elegant or 
strongly half bound, gilt backs, 14s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 16s. 6d., 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. Vol. I. General Informa- 
tion; Vol. Ll, Curiosities of Seience ; Vol. III. Curiosities 
of History and sae Errors. By Joun Tums, F.S.A., 
Author of “* Curiosities of London,” &c. 

“A remarkably pleasant and instructive little book ; a book 
as full of information as a pomepaesn is full of seed.”— Punch. 
“A very amusing miscellany.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
** And as instructive as it is amusing.”"—Notes and Queries. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, as follows :— 
I. GENERAL INFORMATION. In 1 double Volume, 5s. 
cloth elegant ; or, 2 Vols. fsep., 2s. 6d. each, cloth plain. 
II. CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. In 1 double Volume, 5s. 
cloth elegant ; or, 2 Vols., fscp.,2s. 6d. each, cloth plain. 

III, CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY ; Popular Errors Explained. 

In ldouble Volume, 5s. cloth elegant; or, 2 Vols. fsep. 
2s. 6d. each, cloth plain. 


SCHOOL DAYS of EMINENT MEN; 
containing Sketches of the Progress of Education in Eng- 
land, from the of King Alfred to that of Queen 
Victoria, and School and College Lives of the most Cele- 
brated British Authors, Poets, and Philosophers ; Inventors 
and Discoverers ; Divines, Heroes, Statesmen, and Legis- 
lators. By Joun Tiwes, F.S.A. Second Edition, entirely 
revised and wees re-written. With a Frontispiece by John 
Gilbert, 13 Views of Public Schools, and 20 Portraits by 
Harvey. Handsomely bound in cloth, fsep. 6s. 

*,.* This Book is extensively used, and s ted for 

a Prize-Book at Schools. ey ae 

*“*A book to interest all boys, but more e ly those of 

Westminster, Eton, Harrow mgby. and Winchester ; for of 

these, as of many other schools of igh repute, the accounts are 

full and interesting.”— Notes and Queries. 


STORIES of INVENTORS and DIS- 
COVERERS in SCIENCE and the USEFUL ARTS. By 
Joun Truss, F.S.A. Second Edition, with numerous I))us- 
trations. Cloth elegant, price 5s. 

**These stories by Mr. Timbs areas marvellousas the ‘Arabian 

Nights’ Entertainments.’”—Atlas, 

‘** Another well-collected work, ranging from Archimedes and 

Roger Bacon to the Stephensons.—.A thenwum. 


MERRY TALES for LITTLE FOLK. 
Illustrated with more than 200 Pictures. Edited by 
MapaMeE pe CuaTecarn, 16mo, 3s, 6d. cloth elegant; 4s. gilt 

. Contents: The House that. Jack Built—Cock 
Robin—Old Mother Hubbard—The Three Bears—The Ugly 
Little Duck—The White Cat—The Charmed Fawn—Jack 
Puss in Boots Little Red Riding Hood—The Sleeping 

n Boots—Little —The Slee 
Beauty—Beauty and the Beast—Cinderelia and ali the ates 
Old Favourites. 

LAMB’S (CHARLES and MARY 
Wists Rogrries eased ot ted pt hn 

‘ ngravings, p on ton m Ss. 
vy Harvey, and Portrait. Fsep., 3s. doth poche y 3 

gilt edges. 


THE BEAUTIES of ENGLISH POETRY 


selected for the Use of Youth; or, Poetry for an 
witb 


Families. By E. Tomxis. Twenty-second Edition, 
considerable es and beautiful Steel Frontispiece. 
Royal 18mo, 2s. 6d. cloth plain ; 3s. cloth elegant, gilt edges. 
THE BOY’S OWN BOOK: a Complete 
Encyclo of all the Di Athletic, Scent renn 
Recreative, of Boyhood and You With many hundred 
Woodcuts and Ten Vignette Ti beautifully printed in 


ties, 
gold. New Edition, greatly enlarged and improved, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, prise 8s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE BOY’S OWN BOOK of 
SPORTS and PASTIMES. numerous vings. 
UTHS ILLUS? 16mo, cloth, price 3s. 

TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED by GREAT 
a A Dictionary of ane rour FO am ay 
Counsels, Cautions, Proverbs, Aphorisms, &c. | In om 


verse. Com from the Great Writers of all Ages and 
Countries. elfth Edition. Fsep. 8vo, pp. 568, cloth, gilt 
edges, price 6s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of 
Fifty Passages ostestec treme tit Peon, the ituhne the, 
y se m 6 t 
of the Human Mind. By the Editors of “ Truths Illustrated. 


by Great. Authors.” Edition. . Ry t 
edges, coeeny 700 pages, with beautiful” Vigmoies ath e, 


price 
SONGS of the SOUL DURING its 
PILGRIMAGE HEAVENWARD ; being a New Collec- 
tion of Poetry, illustrative of the Power of the Christian 
Faith. Selected from the Works of the most Eminent 
British, F and American Writers, 
Modern, Original and Translated. By 
“ Truths Illustrated by Great Authors,” &c. Second Edi- 
tion. Fscp. 8vo, with beautiful Frontispiece 
638, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 
*,* Aglance at this volume will show its superiority to Dodd’s 
** Beauties,” or any similar work, 


THE BEAUTY of HOLINESS ; or, The 
Prac Christian’s Dail Saree being a Collecti 
of upwards of Two Thousan Reflective and Spiritual 

remarkable for their Sublimity, Beauty, and 

the Sacred Wri and 


Prac ility. Selected from 
arranged in ty-two Sections, each com a t 
Theme for ‘Meditation. By the Editors of “ ths Illus- 
trated.” Third Edition. Fscp. 8vo, pp. 636, large type, 
cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

EVENTS to be’ in the 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. Forming a Series of Interesting 
Narratives, extracted from the of Contemporary 


Chronicles or Modern Histo of the most Remarkable 
Occurrenees in each Reign ‘Manner Domestic: Habits, 
Amusements, Costumes. Cuartes Setar. Twenty-fifth 
Anelay, 


9 Illustrations by 
cloth el t, gilt price 3s. 6d. (School Edition, 
without the Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d.) 


SIDNEY GREY: a Tale of School Life. 
By the Author of “Mia and Charlie.” With 6 Illustrations, 
fscp. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


VICTORIAN ENIGMAS: or, Windsor 
Fireside Researches: being a Series of Acrostics enigmati- 
cally propounded on Historical, 1, Geographical, 
and Miscellaneous Subjects; in ed in a novel manner to 
combine Amusement with Exercises in the Attainment of 
Knowledge. By Cuaruorre Exiza Carer. Royal 16mo, 
elegantly printed, price 2s. 6d. 
*,* The idea for this original style of Enigmas is taken from 
one said to have been written by Her Majesty for the Reyal 
Children, which, with its Solution, is given. 


London : LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





Sem amen neta Nile 








THE READER. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 








& NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 








GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 


LIST OF 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS 


DALZIEL’S FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK FOR 1866. 
A ROUND of DAYS. Containing 40 Original Poems by 


Robert Buchanan, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Frederick Locker, Jean Ingelow, A. B. 
Edwards, W. Allingham, Tom Taylor, and others. 70 Original Pictures by J. D. 
Watson, F. Walker, A. Houghton, Paul Gray, A. W. Bayes, G. J. Pinwell, E. 
— and others ; engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 4to, cloth, 21s. ; morocco, 





THE BOOK of BRITISH BALLADS. Edited by 8. C. 


Hau. Each is richly embellished with Wood Engravings, after Designs by 
ewiek. John Gilbert, Franklin, Corbould, and others. Imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 21s. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. With [Illustrations by Millais, 


d, Creswick, Horsley, and others. New Edition. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 
21s. ; morocco, 31s. 6d. . 


HOME THOUGHTS and HOME SCENES: in Original 


Poems by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Jean Ingelow, A. B. Edwards, Dora Greenwell, 
Tom Taylor, and others: and in Original Pictures by A. Houghton, engraved by the 
Brothers Dalziel. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. ; morocco, 35s, 


LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. Complete Edition, with 149 
Illustrations by John Gilbert. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. ; morocco, 31s. 6d. 


GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. Edited by the Rev. R. A. 


Witmorr. Printed in Colours from Designs by Birket Foster. 4to, cloth gilt, 
2is. ; morocco, 31s. 6d. 4 


ELIZA COOK’S POETICAL WORKS. With Illustrations 
by John Gilbert and others. 4to, cloth gilt, 21s. ; morocco, 31s. 6d. 


BARNARD’S LANDSCAPE PAINTING in WATER- 
COLOURS. With Coloured Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


ENGLISH SACRED POETRY. Edited by the Rev. R. A. 


0 With Illustrations by the Best Authors. 4to, cloth gilt, 21s. ; morocvo, 






BIRKET FOSTER’S PICTURES of ENGLISH LAND- 
gag ager by Tom Taylor. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. ; morocco, 
ve a 


ROBINBON CRUSOE. With a Portrait and 100 Illustra- 
by J. D. Watson. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. ; morocco, 31s. 6d. 


THE PARABLES of OUR LORD. With Pictures by 
J. E. Millais. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. ; morocco, 35s. 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. With Illustrations by John 
Gilbert, Birket Foster, and Wolf. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. ; morocco, price 31s. 6d. 


COMMON WAYSIDE FLOWERS. By Tuomas MILER. 
With Illustrations by Birket Foster, printed in Colours. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 15s. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. With Illustrations by Maclise. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


KEATS'S .POEMS. [Illustrated by George Scharf, with 
Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


ODES and SONNETS. [Illustrated by Birket Foster. 4to, 
cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


SUMMER TIME in the COUNTRY. By the Rev. R. A. 
Witmorr, With Engravings by Birket Foster. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


HOME AFFECTIONS PORTRAYED by the POETS. 


With Pilates by Millais, Tenniel, John Gilbert, Birket Foster. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 
12s. 6d. ; morocco, 23s. 


MILTON’S L'ALLEGRO and IL PENSEROSO. With 
30 Plates on Steel by Birket Foster. Super-royal Svo, cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


WHAT MEN HAVE SAID ABOUT WOMAN. Com- 


from the Best Writers Hewry So With Il i by J. D. 
$vo, cloth, ht fs UTHGATE. ustrations by 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


“‘Mr. Edmund Routledge’s Annual is better than ever—higher praise cannot be 
awarded.”—Morning Star. 





In demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. ; or by post, 6s. 10d., 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY'S ANNUAL for 1866. 


Edited by Epmunp Rovutiepce. This Annual contains 768 pages, 28 full-page Ll- 
lustrations, many smaller Woodcuts, and 8 beautifully-printed Coloured I[llustra- 
tions, from Original Designs by the Best Artists, representing Cricket, Croquet, 
Gymnastics, Riding, Swimming, Skating, Football, and Rowing. The principal 
bey ne + had H. G. Kingston, R. M. Ballantyne, Anne Bowman, J. G. Edgar, 
and the Editor. 


In 4to, cloth gilt, price 5s., 
AN OLD FAIRY TALE TOLD ANEW. By RicHArRp 


Dove and J. R. Prancue. The Pictures are rich in the quaint fancy of Doyle, and 
as examples of Engraving are among the finest and most elaborate works of the 
Brothers Dalziel. 


Price 5s. each. 
Bound in cloth gilt. 


1. a MOON SAW, and Other Tales. By Anpersey. With 80 Plates by 
. W. Bayes. 
x —— —" OWN BOOK OF TRADES. By Tuomas Arncuer. With many Illus- 
rations. 
. THE BOY’S TREASURY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. (640 pages.) With 400 
Illustrations. 
. THE PICTURE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 80 Large Pictures. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 
In fscp. 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations. 


BALDERSCOURT ; or, Holiday Tales. By the Rev. H. C. Apams.—‘ This is « 
good ’ book, with creditable illustrations.” —Spectator. 
. LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. With Coloured Plates. 
THE BOY PILGRIMS. By Anne Bowman.—‘ Abundance of incident and adven- 
ture.’”’—Bookseller. 
THE RAUGHTY GIRL OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of *‘ A Trap to Catch 
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. CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS. By J. G. Epaar. 

. SEA KINGS AND NAVAL HEROES. y J. G. Epcar. 

. AMONG THE TARTAR TENTS. By Anne Bowman. 

ROB ROY. JamMEs GRANT. 

. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. — “ Altogether, a marvel of 
beauty and cheapness.” —Morning Star. . 

10. THE FAMILY ARABIAN NIGHTS. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Suepen. 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


1. ELLEN MONTGOMERY'S BOOK-SHELF. By the Author of “ The Wide, Wide 
World.” With Coloured Illustrations. 

2. THE TWO SCHOOL-GIRLS. By the Author of ‘‘The Wide, Wide World.” With 
Coloured Illustrations.—‘‘ Interesting, and gracefully written.” —Bookseller. 

3. THE SEDAN-CHAIR, and SIR WILFRED’S SEVEN FLIGHTS. By Madame De 
CHATELAIN.—‘‘ A most interesting collection of well-told tales.” —Observer. 

4. ROBERT AND FREDERICK. By Mrs. Suerwoop. 
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Price 2s. each. 
With Illustrations, elegantly boumd in cloth. 


. ERNIE ELTON, THE LAZY BOY.—‘ More to laugh at than there is in fifty 
pantomimes.”—Athenwwm. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. 373 pages. 

SANDFORD AND MERTON. 462 pages. 

EVENINGS AT HOME. 446 pages. 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 410 pages. 

TRY AND TRUST.—“ The book is very carefully written, and is full of most ex- 
cellent matter.”—IJllustrated Times. 

. THE STANDARD POETRY-BOOK.—“ Such a good collection has not appeared 
for years.” —Bookseller. 

A WONDER-BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Price ls. 6d. each. 


1. AUNT EMMA. By the Author of “ Rose and Kate. With Coloured Plates. 

2. THE ISLAND OF THE RAINBOW. By Mrs. Newron Crostanp,—*‘A real bright 
bit of fairy literature.”—IJllustrated Times. 

$8. THE PI RE-BOOK OF ANIMALS. 


Price ls. each. 
With Coloured Illustrations. 
ASHGBOVE FARM. 
THE STORY OF A DOG. By Mrs. Perrine. 


. THE BASKET OF FLOWERS. 
EASY POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 
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ROUTLEDGE’S NEW SERIES OF SHILLING TOY-BOOKS. 
In demy 4to, with a beautifully printed fancy Wrapper. 





1. NURSERY RHYMES. 7. THE HISTORY OF FIVE LITTLE 
2. ALPHABET OF TRADES. PIGS. 

38. CINDERELLA. 8. TOM THUMB’S ALPHABET. 

4, ALPHABET OF PRETTY NAMES. 9 NURSERY SONGS. 

5. OLD TESTAMENT ALPHABET. 10. NEW TESTAMENT ALPHABET. 

6. THE THREE LITTLE KITTENS. 11. THE CATS’ TEA-PARTY. 


With Large Original Illustrations by H. 8S. Marks, J. D, Watson, Harrison Weir, and 
Keyl, printed in Colours. 
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